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“IF YOU EVER AGAIN VENTURE TO ADDRESS ME, IN PUBLIC OR IN PRIVATE, 
I'LL DUST YOUR FINE COAT FOR YOUI”" 


FTER the affair with the murderous- 
minded new settler, ‘‘Old Mitch’’ stood 
higher than ever in the regard of the 

Armitages. The Englishman had thanked 
the old man for his great service, and had 
frankly admitted his foolishness in accepting 
Captain Simpson’s challenge. He had con- 
fessed all to his wife, and had promised her 
to avoid the quarrelsome captain. 

June passed uneventfully on the river, with 
bright weather and little rain. July came in 
hot and dry. The river was so low that the 
islands showed sand bars that were usually 
well covered until mid-August. 

At an early hour of July 7th, Mr. Armitage, 
astride a big chestnut horse and leading a 
pony, set out for town to bring his son home 
from school. The track he followed was not 
much of a road. Indeed, no hauling was done 
on it except in winter, and then not much, for 
the river was the settlers’ main highway in 
both winter and summer. This track crawled 
up, and down, and round, but never went more 
than half a mile away from the river. 

Riding slowly and frequently dismounting 
to dispute the right of possession of his own 
person and of his animals with hungry deer 
flies, black flies, gadflies, and mosquitoes, 
Armitage followed the trail for two hours. 
He was glad when he emerged from the woods 
at Pike’s Ferry and left the enveloping swarm 
of flies behind. 

Jerry Pike ferried Armitage and the horses 
across the river in his decked scow, which 
Jerry propelled himself by means of a long 
Sweep. During the passage Armitage washed 
the blood of the fly bites from his face and 
hands and from the coats of the chestnut and 
the pony. The king’s highway on the southern 
side of the river afforded better traveling, and 
Armitage reached town in good time. He 
went directly to the tavern, had his horses 
Stabled, and then had his hat and coat brushed, 
his top-boots polished, and his spurs burnished. 
After changing his shirt and stock, he ordered 
dinner for two and then set out to walk to 
Mrs. Demby’s house, where John boarded. 

Armitage had not gone more than ten yards 
from the door of the tavern before he was 
halted by a tall gentleman who bowed low and 
raised his hat. Armitage lifted his hat in 
return; but after a second glance at the other 
than, the expression of his honest face changed 
swiftly, and clapping his hat somewhat vio- 
— back into place, he started to pass on his 

yay. 

‘May I have a few words with you in pri- 
vate, Mr. Armitage?”’ said the other politely. 

‘*That’s as maybe, Mr. Kane; but if you 
carry a message from your friend, Captain 









Simpson, say so now, and I’ll 
continue about my business. ’’ 

‘*Friend?’’ returned the other. ‘You are 
mistaken, sir. Simpson is a mere acquaint- 
ance. We crossed the ocean in the same vessel ; 
that is all. I obliged him in that small matter 
of the— of, ah, —the affair that ended so 
humorously, as an acquaintance and nothing 
more. ’”” 

‘*‘What do you wish to say to me?’’ asked 
Armitage. 

‘*It is for your private ear,’’ said Mr. Kane. 

They returned to the tavern. 

‘*The governor’s secretary is a friend of 
mine, ’’ said Kane, ‘‘and from him I hear that 
Simpson is a notorious duelist, that Colonel 
Grant knows his record, and is ready, at a 
word from you, to send him packing out of 
the country. ’’ 

‘*And what of it?’’ asked Armitage. 

‘‘Why, sir, just this,’ said Kane. ‘‘Simp- 
son is in an awkward position. He paid every 
penny he could raise for the property—more 
than he can ever sell it for—and left himself 
nothing to go on with. I know that for a fact. 
I havea letter in my pocket from him, in which 
he asks me to lend him one hundred pounds. ’’ 

‘**T’m not at all interested in Captain Simp- 
son’s private affairs or in your own,’’ said 
Armitage, rising. 

‘‘One moment, my dear sir! You are too 
hasty. A word from you, and Colonel Grant 
will request Simpson to get out of the province, 
or remain at his peril. Simpson will go, you 
may be sure—and he’!l have to sell his property 
for whatever is offered. I’ll offer him three 
hundred pounds—and he’!l take it.’’ 

‘* Three hundred!’’ Armitage exclaimed. 
“*Tt is worth a thousand !’’ 

**So I’ve been told,’’ said Mr. Kane. 
‘“‘Three hundred pounds will buy it, —one 
hundred and fifty each,—and then we’ll split 
the property between us. We’ll do a good 
stroke of business and at the same time rid the 
province of a dangerous and undesirable citizen. 
Will it be convenient for you to enter your 
complaint to the governor to-day ?’’ 

Thomas Armitage stared and gasped. His 
color went from red to white and back again. 
His big right hand gripped his riding whip 
so hard that the knuckles shone white. With 
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HE SUDDENLY BECAME AWARE OF THE FACT THAT ANOTHER TOILED 
; BESIDE HIM. 
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his left hand he clapped his 
hat on his head. 

‘*A month ago you seconded this man against | 
me, and now you scheme with me to ruin | 
him!’’ he cried. ‘‘If you ever again venture | 
to address me, in public or in private, I’ll dust 
your fine coat for you! Yes, sir, I’ll thrash 
you with this whip until my arm aches!’’ 

Mr. Kane tried to smile, but with slight 
success. He realized that he had made a 
serious mistake, and did not attempt to speak 
as Armitage marched out of the room. 

Mr. Armitage and his son John dined to- 
gether at the tavern and then went to Govern- 
ment House. Armitage and Colonel Grant 
talked for an hour about the crops, salmon 
fishing, and politics. When Armitage was 
about to take his leave he mentioned, for the 
first time during the conversation, the letter 
that the governor had written him concern- 
ing Captain Simpson. He said that he and 
the captain had met and disagreed over a 
trivial matter about a month ago, but that he 
had every reason to believe that the new 
settler had lived peacefully and quietly since 
then. 

‘*I’m satisfied, if you are,’’ said the gov- 
ernor. ‘‘So long as you can stand him as a 
neighbor, Armitage, I can put up with him— 
and ignore him. After all, he may have come 
here with the intention of reforming. We’ll 
hope so.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, we’ll hope so,’’ said Armitage. 

‘“*His record is bad,’’ said the governor. 
‘*He is quarrelsome and a dead shot. If he 
should prove more than you can manage, let 
me know, and I’!] take him in hand officially. ’’ 

The next day Mr. Armitage and John re- 
turned to Goose Creek. 

With John back at home, Old Mitch was 
never out of sight of the house unless the boy 
was with him. He even went so far as to 
pretend to work in the garden, and smoked 
many meditative pipes in the shade of Mrs. 
Armitage’s honeysuckle arbor with a hoe 
across his knees; but most of his time he passed 
on the river in a canoe with John. 

The year before, Old Mitch had taught John 
to manage a canoe in still water; and now he 
taught him to pole a canoe against the current 





and to steer it, running free, in swift water. 


The little boy was an apt and willing pupil. 
He had not been home more than two weeks 
before he was a first-rate canoeman in every- 
thing except stature and strength. 

One day their voyaging took them to the 
pool above French mill brook, in which Mr. 
Armitage had once hooked and lost a salmon 
that may have weighed forty pounds. A voice 
hailed them from the shore. 

‘“*Huh!’? exclaimed Old Mitch. 
don’t shoot a gun at us!’’ 

He sat up and glanced nervously toward the 
shore, and was vastly relieved to see that 
Captain Simpson was unarmed. 

‘*Will you come ashore?’’ called Simpson. 
‘**T want to ask you a question.”’ 

John, who was paddling, headed the canoe 
toward the sand without a moment’s hesitation. 
He had never heard anything about the new 
settler. 

Old Mitch disembarked, but was careful to 
take a paddle ashore with him. A maple-wood 
paddle, gripped spearwise just above the shoul- 
der of the blade, makes a formidable weapon 
at close quarters; but Simpson made no offen- 
sive sign. He whispered in the old man’s ear: 

**Did Armitage tell you to overpower me on 
the night of the fight?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Old Mitch. ‘‘Armitage don’t 
know nothin’ ’bout it. Put his head in a bag, 
too, same as you and Kane and Carson. 
Armitage darn mad for one little while; but 
he feel darn glad pretty soon, when he think 
it over and find he ain’t dead. Then he get 
that letter from governor, sayin’ how you one 
mighty bad man, and he feel gladder yet he 
don’t fight you. He give me one new canoe, 
and tell his wife all about it, and swear he 
never have nothin’ more to do with bad- 
tempered skunk like you.’’ 

Capt. David Simpson smiled a pained smile. 

‘*Thank you,’’ he said. ‘‘He seems to be 
keeping his word. That is all.’’ 

He turned and went up the bank. Old 
Mitch returned to the canoe, pushed it off the 
sand and stepped aboard. 

‘*Who is that man?’’ asked John. 

‘*That Simpson, one fine big English gen- 
tleman,’’ replied the old Malecite dryly. 

The island and intervale grass was good that 
year; but the upland hay crop was light, and, 
owing to the scarcity of rain, all grain was 
short in the straw. Throughout July and 
August the heat was intense. 

One very warm afternoon John found time 
hanging heavy on his hands. His mother and 
the nurse were busy with the baby, who was 
fretful with the heat; his father was in the 
fields with Louis Benoist and the other men; 
the cook was asleep in the kitchen, and Old 
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Mitch was taking forty winks in the honey- 
suckle arbor. John had no one to play with, 
and so decided to have a little game of alone- 
on-a-desert-island all by himself. 

Without disturbing the cook, he stuffed his 
pockets with bread and ginger cookies and put 
some red coals from the kitchen hearth into a 
small iron pot. Thus outfitted for the desert 
island of his imagination, he slipped from 
the back door and across the yard, through the 
orchard and the paddock, across a corner of a 
stumpy pasture and into the woods. 

In the woods the air was sweltering. John 
set down his provisions and his pot of coals at 
the foot of a small fir tree, within a few yards 
of an old brush fence, and scrambled up the 
tree to look abroad through his imaginary brass 
telescope for signs of pirates or cannibals. 

‘*Safel’’ he exclaimed, when he had care- 
fully surveyed the surrounding country. ‘‘I 
am the first human foot to tread this wilder- 
ness. Not even a parrot or a monkey in sight, 
and not as many cocoanuts as I expected when 
the surf tossed me ashore among the coral 
insects. ’’ 

He began cautiously to descend; but when 
he was about halfway down, his feet lost their 
hold on a slender bough. He slid the rest of 
the way in three seconds, and landed on the 
flat of his back. 

‘*A man-eating ape hurled me from the 
tree!’? he cried, springing to his feet, ready 
to do battle with the man-eating ape—and then 
he saw the little iron pot lying on its side, 
with the red coals smoking in the dry moss 
and tiny red flames darting up here and there 
like bright flowers. He realized that he must 
have overturned the pot in his fall; and 
although he was only nine years old, he knew 
that a fire in the woods, in such a season as 
that, would be a terrible thing. He had seen 
the haze of distant forest fires more than once, 
and Old Mitch had told him many tales of the 
red destroyer. 

The world of make-believe fell about him in 
ruins. For a moment something gripped his 
heart so that he could not move. Then he 
sprang upon the coals and quick, running 
flames and tried to trample them out with his 
moceasined feet; but the little flames ran so 
fast through the powder-dry moss that he 
could not keep up with them. He continued 
to tread on them; and at the same time he tore 
off his jacket and beat at them with it. But 
the flames grew everywhere round him. Many 
bright points darted to life for every one that 
he beat to blackness. They darted like lizards 
into the dry, sunken brush of the old fence; 
and suddenly a flame as high as a man shot 
up from the heart of that tangle. 

That was more than John could battle 
against alone. Dropping his scorched jacket, 
he turned and-ran desperately toward the 
house, screaming for help as he ran. The fire 
grew like magic behind him. In an instant it 
sprang to full life and voice, with windy lungs 
and a heart of red heat. 

Old Mitch was the first of the household to 
hear John’s cries and see the smoke. He ran 
round the house to the kitchen door, blew 
several deafening blasts on the dinner horn 
that hung there, snatched an axe from the 
woodpile and jogged away toward the scene 
of action. He had not gone far before he met 
John. He caught the breathless boy in his 
arms. 

‘*T lit it!’ gasped the boy. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to. It’s burning everything. I tried to stop 
it—but it was too quick—and got into the old 
fence—and —’’ 

*“*That all right, John,’’ said Old Mitch. 
‘*Don’t get scare. Run home now and blow 
some more on that dinner horn till somethin’ 
bust. ’’ 

The boy darted away like a frightened rabbit. 
Old Mitch pressed forward through the smoke 
and sparks and cinders to the edge of the fire. 
He could see that the flames were running and 
leaping in an ever-widening semicircle on each 
side of the brush fence, and that along the line 
of the fence it was rushing in two directions 
far beyond the circumference of the circle. 
The fence led southward to within fifty yards 
of the farmstead and northward into big timber. 

Old Mitch retired a short distance from the 
red edge of the fire, which ran low and silent 
along the ground and flew high and tumultu- 
ously overhead, and attacked the fence at a 
point well in front of the flames. But this 
was no ordinary fence. It was a wall witha 
six-foot base of rotted and powdery tree trunks 
topped by brushy firs and spruces as dry as 
tinder, pressed into a tangled mass by the 
snows of many winters. 

Old Mitch intended to make a gap in the 
fence and to scatter the inflammable material, 
so that the fire could not advance upon the 
house and barns. Frantically wielding his axe 
for a minute, he cut through the dry poles 
here and there; then he dropped the axe and 
set to work with his hands. Tearing out poles 
and brush and tossing them behind him, he 
demolished the tangle piece by piece. But 
the fire was quicker than Old Mitch; and before 
the gap was wide enough to form a check, the 
flames jumped across it. 

With a harsh grunt of disgust, Old Mitch 
snatched up his axe, fell back to another point, 
and again set to work to destroy the fence 
ahead of the fire. He suddenly became aware 





of the fact that another toiled beside him. 
Glancing up, he saw through the smoke the 
objectionable new settler. Captain Simpson’s 
face was wet with perspiration and smudged 
with cinders. Sparks had burned little round 
holes in his linen shirt and his boots were 
singed. 

‘*Other end!’’ cried Old Mitch. ‘‘Pull ’im 
down other end! Fire get into big timber and 
burn whole country !’’ 

‘I’ve done it!’? panted Simpson. ‘*Made 
a breach in the fence—back there—but it runs 
in the moss. ’’ 

The smoke rolled thickly down upon them, 
but they did not falter in their work. Others 
joined them, one by one, two by two, —Armi- 
tage, Louis Benoist, Bill Goodine, Giles Hart 
and Mrs. Hart, Paul Sacobie and his squaw, 
—men and women, white and red, from far 
and near. Some dashed on through the smoke 
and sparks to fight the fire at other points. 
Others joined Old Mitch and Simpson, and 
soon made a wide gap in the fence. 

The men fought the fire with axes, green 
boughs and wet blankets. Women and children 
carried water from the well in pails, pots, and 
washtubs. The cook fought the lively flames 
with a broom. Mrs. Armitage did her share 
of the work—at first by bringing water in a 
milk pail to quench the flames, and then by 
bringing hop and spruce beer to quench the 
thirst of the fighters. John worked like a 
beaver; he apparently enjoyed the excitement 
and danger, in spite of his uneasy conscience. 

For three desperate and breathless hours 
the fight went on without a pause. By the 
end of that time the victory had been won 
and the fire driven back upon its own centre 
to crackle and roar and burn itself out harm- 
lessly within- its- circle of black spikes and 
gray ashes. , : 

The limp and disheveled fighters staggered 
blindly away from the scene of their struggle 
and gradually found their 
way to Armitage’s: lawn. 
There, in the shade of 
his green elms, they lay 
flat and closed their smart- 
ing eyes. Neighbors who 
had arrived too late to 
take a very strenuous part 
in the fight now waited 
upon the heroes and hero- 
ines with water for black- 
ened faces and blistered 
hands, and spruce beer 
and cool milk for parched 
throats. For a while 
Thomas Armitage lay flat 
among his neighbors; but 
soon he staggered to his 
feet and thanked them for 
their splendid efforts in a 
few earnest words. He 
was about to lie down 
again when Old Mitch 
plucked him by an elbow. 

‘*That feller Simpson,”’ 
whispered Old Mitch. 
‘*He go home. You see 
’im, what?’’ 

‘* Simpson ?’’ queried 
Armitage. ‘*See him? 
No. Where was he?’’ 

‘**He second man at the 
fire,’’ replied the Malecite. 
‘*Me the first. Simpson 
work all the time, darn 


‘hard. Guess he go home 


*bout half hour ago.’’ 

‘*T must see him,’’ said 
Armitage. ‘‘I must thank 
him. The fellow must 
have a heart, after all.’’ 

Going slowly down to 
the shore, he launched a 
canoe and got aboard. He 
paddled stiffly. Some- 
times he did not paddle 
at all, but let the canoe 
drift with the current and 
trailed his blistered hands in the water. At 
last he ran the canoe on the sand, stepped 
ashore and climbed the bank. 

He found Captain Simpson seated on the 
threshold of the new cabin. Both men showed 
the stains and. fatigue of their recent labor. 
Simpson looked up and nodded. 

‘*T’ve come to thank you,’’ said Armitage. 

‘*Don’t mention it,’’ replied Simpson. 

He got painfully to his feet. 

**Come in and have a drink,’’ he said. 
have nothing but cold tea to offer you. ’’ 

Armitage followed him into the cabin, and 
they both drank cold tea out of tin mugs. 

‘*It was a neighborly act on your part,’’ 
said Armitage. 

‘*T was fishing on Goose Creek for trout 
when I heard the screams and saw the smoke, 
so what else could I do but lend a hand?”’ said 
Simpson. ‘‘But the fact is, Mr. Armitage, I 
was glad of the chance to do you a slight 
service. It seems that you have done me a 
good turn.’’ 

**How is that?’’ 

Simpson opened a big leather box that stood 
at the foot of his bed and took out a letter. 

‘*This is from that fussy governor of ours, 
Colonel Grant, ’’ he said, running his eye down 
the page. ‘‘He cautions me to behave myself, 
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and tells me that one Kane—that’s the cad 
who seconded me in that duel of ours that 
missed fire—has suggested to him that I should 
be deported as a dangerous character. Kane 
will find me dangerous if I ever get hold of 
him, you may be sure! But His Nibs evidently 
doesn’t set much store by what Kane says or 
thinks. He informs me that you have told 
him that I am living a quiet and peaceful life 
here, and that he is willing to let me remain 
on the river so long as you are satisfied with 
my behavior. ’’ 

‘Kane is a rogue!’’ exclaimed Armitage. 
‘*And that reminds me. From something he 
said to me when I was last in town, I gathered 
the impression that you were—that you may 
be—ah, financially embarrassed for the moment. 
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Il. ISABEL, THE 
“ ES, mother, it is her fault !’’ said Isabel 
shrilly from the head of the stairs. 
‘*Fanny shouldn’t have taken it, and 
T’ll never forgive her—never !?’ 

Isabel sat down on the top step and, burying 
her face’ in her green kimono, began to cry 
bitterly. 

‘*Tsabel, don’t speak in that tone!’’ said Mrs. 
Carleton sternly. But she went up the stairs, 
sat down beside the sobbing girl, and patted the 
sea-green shoulders and the soft brown hair. 
‘* All this trouble over a ring!’’ she said with 
asigh. ‘‘It isn’t such a tragedy, my dear.’’ 

‘*But it was my ring, and I loved it because 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


MASS OF TRINKETS. 


it was so pretty and because father brought it 
to me from Chicago. And, anyway, she had 
no right to put it on without my saying she 
might. ’’ 

‘*But she didn’t think you’d care so much— 
and of course she didn’t expect to lose it. She 
feels bad enough, you may be sure.’’ 

‘*Feeling bad doesn’t bring back the ring,’’ 
murmured Isabel, wiping her eyes. 

‘*We’ll all take another look for it, and per- 
haps it will turn up.’’ 

‘*No, it won’t. Fanny looked and looked 
before she told me she’d lost it, and I’ve 
hunted everywhere. It’s gone, and I know 
T’}l never see it again. ’’ 

Isabel burst into tears again. 

‘*Well, then, we’ll see what we can do about 
getting another. ’’ 

‘*You know we can’t afford it now; and, 
anyway, I don’t want another. It wouldn’t 
be that one. ’’ 

‘Perhaps it would be just like it.’’ 

‘“There isn’t another like it. It was hand- 
made, you know, and the corals and pearls 
were set in such an odd way. That was the 
beauty of it, mother, you know very well. It 
was because it was different that I loved it. 
No other ring would do.’”’ 

Mrs. Carleton sighed again, this time with 


If that is the case, Captain Simpson, I shall 
be glad to let you have what you may need 
for the time, as between neighbors. ’’ 

Simpson jumped to his feet. 

**Confound you!’’ he cried. ‘*Do you think 
I am poverty-stricken because I give you cold 
tea to drink, and am without pride because I 
live in a hut of logs? When I want money, 
sir, I’ll write to my people in England for 
it. It is well for you, Mr. Thomas Armi- 
tage, that the governor is an ass and a busy- 
bod y !? 

Without a word Armitage beat a hasty 
retreat. He felt pained and astonished; but 
he was far too tired to resent the captain’s 
unreasonable anger. He embarked in his 





canoe and paddled slowly home. 





STORIES of the CARLETON FAMILY 


By Margaret Ashmurv 


HARD - HEARTED. 


some impatience. ‘‘I never knew you to be 80 
unreasonable, Isabel. What has come over 
you?’’ 

Isabel did not answer, but sat wiping her 
eyes and trying to coil up her hair, which had 
fallen over her shoulders. 

In despair at the unrelenting attitude of her 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Carleton went to Fanny’s 
room. The room was in the wildest disorder. 
The rugs were in a pile in the corner, the bed 
had been pulled apart, and the contents of 
bureau drawers were scattered on the floor. 
Fanny’s desperate search for the lost ring had 





DROPPED A SMALL, RATTLING 


stopped at nothing. A heaving heap, in the 
midst of the tumbled bed- 
clothes, with two solid 
little tan shoes sticking 
out, was all that could be 
seen of the culprit. Mrs. 
Carleton sat down on the 
bed and felt among the 
covers for a slender hot 
hand. 

‘* Fanny, dear, don’t 
worry any more. We’ll 
find it yet ; andif wedon’t, 
we'll try to get Isabel an- 
other. You may give some 
of your allowance toward 
it if you want to.’’ 

Fanny raised a tousled 
black head from the hollow 
where she had burrowed. 
‘She won’t be ‘satisfied 
with another. It’s dread- 
ful to have her so—so—un- 
forgiving, mother. I’ve 
told her how sorry I 


‘tT know, dear. Itisn’t 
like Isabel at all. You 
know she is usually as 
kind and generous as can 
be. %? 

‘*Yes, she is,’’ quavered 
Fanny. ‘‘She gave me 
her pink sash when I 
scorched mine, you re- 
member; and two dollars 
for the birthday sleigh- 
ride ; and that linen collar 
that she embroidered—and 
ever so many things. But 
that doesn’t help much 
now.’ 

‘*Tt ought to help. You 
must do what you can to 
set things right, and then 
wait till she’s herself 
again.’’ 

‘*But she won’t speak 
to me!’’ wailed Fanny. 
‘*She acts as if I had done something terrible. 
Of course I know I ought not to have worn 
her ring, but she might forgive me, anyway.”’ 

‘*Tt’s very strange,’’ said Mrs. Carleton, 
with a worried line coming between her gentle 
brown eyes. ‘‘But we mustn’t say anything 
to father, for I can’t have him bothered while 
he’s writing his book. He won’t be home for 
dinner to-night, for he’s going to the College 
Club; and I’m very glad he doesn’t have to 
see his daughters in such a state as this.’’ 

At dinner Isabel sat with red eyes and hard 
lips, eating mechanically and saying nothing. 
She answered her mother’s cheerful remarks 
in monosyllables, and paid little attention to 
ten-year-old Celia’s chatter. Fanny, also red- 
eyed, but with quivering lips, was struggling 
to keep herself in hand. There was chicken 
for dinner, with gravy and biscuits and green 
peas—viands to console almost any misery. 

‘*Please pass me the biscuits,’’ said Fanny 
in as natural a tone as she could muster. 

Isabel lifted the plate and handed it to Fanny 
with a cold and distant air, like that which 
a very proud duchess might assume toward a 
kitchen knave. Overpowered by such haughty 
demeanor, poor Fanny, in a passion of remorse 
and grief, dropped the plate upon the table 
and rushed from the room in a deluge of tears. 
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The plate, breaking into bits, demolished also 
the one upon which Fanny had received her 
generous helping, so that a cascade of biscuits, 
gravy, and peas bounded and dribbled over the 
tablecloth, and down upon the floor. 

Isabel sat without moving, while Mrs. Carle- 
ton rang for Olga to clear away the wreckage. 

‘‘What a house!’’ groaned the distracted 
mother, ladling gravy for a very round-eyed 
Celia. ‘‘I’m sure I can never live through 
another day like this.’’ 

She made no further attempts to talk to 
Isabel, who, without waiting for her dessert, 
left the table and shut herself into her room. 

The next day was Saturday, a day on which 
the girls usually did their allotted tasks about 
the house with the liveliest merriment and 
peals of laughter; but to-day each girl swept 
and dusted her room and made her bed without 
a word. The silence of the house was nothing 
short of dismal. When Isabel accidentally met 
Fanny on the stairs, she passed her sister with 
unseeing eyes, as if the younger girl were an 
invisible spirit of whom she had no knowledge. 

Early in the afternoon Isabel found a bunch 
of red roses on her desk, in a clear glass vase 
of which she was particularly fond. ‘‘Roses 
don’t make up for rings,’’ she said stonily; 
and taking the vase in a firm, cold hand, she 
set the flowers upon Fanny’s table, where the 
child found them flaunting their unrelenting 
message when she came home from her music 
lesson at four o’clock. And Fanny, sprinkling 
them with tears, threw the roses out of her 
bedroom window. 

That evening Isabel sat at her desk, wres- 
tling with a hard passage of German drama. 
She was more miserable than she had ever 
been before in her life; but she kept doggedly 
on, hunting for words in the dictionary, and 
mumbling to herself a very confused transla- 
tion. Suddenly she was aware that some one 
was standing beside her. She did not look up, 
for out of the corner of her eye she had caught 
a glimpse of Fanny’s plaid skirt and tan shoes. 

‘*The terrors of—the grim—scaffold, ’’ trans- 
lated Isabel, fluttering the leaves of her book. 

The form moved a step nearer, and then 
stood still, waiting. Isabel fastened her eyes 
to her book, but she could not see what she 
was reading. Then a lean little hand was 
thrust before her, and on the pages 
of ‘‘Maria Stuart’’ dropped a small, 


the other day,’’ he went on, ‘‘I found this in 
the grass beside the gate. I thought it be- 
longed to one of you girls, but I was in too 
much of a hurry to go back.’’ 

In his thumb and finger he held up the pearl 
and coral ring. 

Isabel stretched out her hand. ‘Yes, it’s 
mine, father. It was lost a few days ago,’’ 
she said quietly. There was no use in explain- 
ing-to him, she thought. 

Fanny opened her mouth to scream, but 
| Isabel squeezed her hand under the table, and 








she relapsed into silence. Mother gave the 
girls a happy look and whispered to Celia not 
to speak. 

Father, oblivious of the excitement round 
the-table, had taken up the morning paper and 
was looking over the university news. 

‘“'There’s been fuss enough about the thing, ’’ 
said Isabel in a low voice. ‘‘Let’s eliminate it 
from our conversation. ’’ 

And with that high-flown remark she slipped 
the recovered treasure on her finger and helped 





herself to another piece of hot toast. 


STRANGE CREATURES 


F all the thrilling sights that I have ever 

seen, none, I think, was more exciting 

than the battle of the termites, — the 
so-called ‘‘white ants’’ of Java, — which I 
watched for hours through a magnifying glass. 
The picture of that battlefield, with its scores 
of mangled warriors, —one of them deliberately 
eating the body of another,—will always be 
vivid in my mind. So interested did I become 
in watching those battles of the white 
ants that I followed the creatures to 
their lairs, and passed days flat on 
the ground, peering through a glass 
into their wonderful houses and 
trying to unravel the mysteries of 
their social life. 

I found that they were mushroom 
growers, and that they cultivated 
their mushrooms on elaborately fash- 
ioned manure heaps made up of un- 
digested wood fragments. Through 
those manure heaps, which were 
almost as fragile as a wasp’s nest, 
passages ran in every direction— 
passages that looked as if they were 
lined with white velvet, so close to- 
gether were the white filaments of 








rattling mass of trinkets: the car- ee 
nelian beads that Aunt Felicia had ihe 
brought to Fanny from California; 
the silver bracelet that Fanny’s 
chum, Anna Paul, had given her at 
Christmas; and the garnet pin that 
had been mother’s when she was a 
girl. Isabel stared at the page where 
the group of ornaments had fallen. 
The lean little hand went into a 
pocket, and then deposited some- 
thing more on the open book: the 
tatting handkerchief that grand- 


fingers; the ivory edelweiss that 
Uncle Howard had bought in 
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Switzerland, the silver spoon with 
the Carleton crest on it. One by 
one Fanny heaped all of her little 
treasures upon the sacrificial pile. 

‘*Won’t you take them all, 
Isabel??? she stammered. ‘‘I—I’d 
like to give ’em to you, if you’ll only not be 
mad. Maybe they’ll make up for the—the 
ring. I can’t bear to have you act as if I 
were a—an insect. ’’ 

Isabel looked up at the pleading brown eyes 
and the wretched little face in its frame of 
straight black hair. Then she looked down at 
the things that lay upon the desk—articles that 
Fanny loved as she herself had loved the pearl 
and coral ring. For a moment she thought she 
should burst out erying at the sight, but she 
only sat staring at her sister in a kind of daze; 
then all at once she burst out into a gale of 
laughter—Isabel’s own sweet, merry laugh. 

Fanny flushed, thinking for a breath of time 
that her gifts were scorned; but she knew 
better when Isabel rose up and kissed her on 
the cheek. 

‘“*T couldn’t take your pretty things, angel 
child,’’ Isabel said with a catch in her voice. 
‘Put them back where they belong, and don’t 
be a funny little goose.” 

She was still laughing in hysterical relief. 

‘‘O Isabel,’’ gasped Fanny, ‘‘aren’t you mad 
any more—aren’t you, honestly?’’ 

‘I’m not any more mad than a rabbit,’’ 
Isabel replied. ‘‘Honest to goodness, I’m not. 
Don’t ever speak of that ring to me again. I 
lived quite a while without it, and now I guess 
I can live without it for another year or two. 
I know I’ve been a perfect fiend—I can’t see 
what in the world was the matter with me.’’ 

Fanny ran to the hall. ‘Mother, mother, ’’ 
she called, ‘‘Isabel isn’t mad any more; she’s 
Just like herself again !?? 

Mother came upstairs, with little Celia in 


A DRAGON FLY JUST AFTER IT HAS EMERGED 
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the mushroom spawn. Protruding here and 
there from this velvet weft of filaments, were 
the curious fruiting bodies, like little pearls, 
that the mushroom spawn had apparently 
been induced to form. Those fruiting bodies 
seemed particularly adapted to the needs of 
the baby termites, for, although I could never 
catch them in the act of eating the mushrooms, 
I found undigested mushroom fragments in 
their microscopic stomachs. 

I carried the kings and queens and their 
retainers, in their brick-hard royal chambers, 
to different parts of the island, and watched 
conflicts between four different species. I 
came to fear the jaws of one species, for they 
would bring the blood at every pinch; but the 
strangest ant of all was the black nasuti, 
which had no pincers at all, but kept its 
enemies at bay with a squirt gun in the top 
of its head. The sticky fluid that it threw out 
generally deterred the enemy from attacking it. 

The insects of Java were so fascinating that, 
although I am a botanist, I could not help 
studying them. I did not realize then that the 
insects here in America are just as fascinating 
and curious, and that their struggles for exist- 
ence are just as fierce as those of Java. It is 
only since I have been hunting them with a 
big camera on my own place in Maryland that 
I realize what a field of adventure exists in 
our very back yards. 

There are half a million species of insects— 
each of which numbers multitudes of members. 
Some have powers of flight so tremendous that 
they can saila thousand 
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meadow is more curious than the cast-off skin 
of a garter snake? Yet everywhere in the 
grass in early summer, if you only look for 
them, you can find the outgrown shells of 
spiders, grasshoppers, crickets, and all sorts of 
strange creatures. That the caterpillar turns 
into a butterfly is something that almost every 
schoolboy knows, but that all the dragon flies, 





and true flies and beetles, and bees, and wasps 





THE PRAYING MANTIS. 


and gnats have two lives, if we may call 
them such, is a fact that most people do 
not understand. 

It is hard to realize that the brilliant 
dragon fly, which darts through the air 
at such terrific speed; was once an ugly, 
mud-colored, slow-moving inhabitant of 
some pool or lake. ‘These mud dragons, 
or dragon fly nymphs, conceal themselves 
in the mud at the bottom of the pond 
where they are born, and cover up their 
faces with innocent-looking claws, which 
are in reality powerful gripping organs 
with spines on the inside. If you puta 
mud dragon into your aquarium and 
watch it, you will see those claws open 
and stretch forward, grip their victim, 
and convey it to the mouth that lies con- 
cealed behind them. 

Nearly everyone has seen at least once 








in his life the praying mantis, and’ 

wondered at its curious 

attitude of devotion. In 
reality, however, this creature 
is far from devout! Its knees, 
which are bent as if in prayer, 
have spines with which it can 
grip and hold its prey; and its 
triangular little head, so poised 
that it can turn it halfway 
round, has a pair of jaws with 
which it can tear any small 
creature into fragments. Its 
appetite is insatiable, and it 
has cannibalistic tendencies 
that you cannot even read of 
without a shudder. 

It is often a small thing that 
shuts us out of a very great 
enjoyment. In the case of this 
interesting world of insects it 
is generally the fact that the 
inhabitants themselves are hard 
to see. If flies were as big as 
buzzards, and germs as large 








prevents us from picking up the insects that 
we see for fear they will sting or bite us. 
But, with the exception of bees and wasps, 
most insects are harmless. Even the fiercest- 
looking beetles with their powerful jaws can 
hardly penetrate our skin. Of all the thousand 
species of spiders that inhabit our Northern 
States there are perhaps two that could in any 
way harm us. Yet children are taught to kill 
a spider. Not one child in half a million 
knows that spiders are our friends. 

It is remarkable how our attitude changes 
toward these creatures after we have seen 
them through a lens. My boy and [I sat for 
half an hour with our opera glasses, watching 
three dragon flies that had found a fine hunting 
place in a still corner by the house where the 
warm sunlight streamed through an opening 
in an arbor. Each creature perched, motion- 
less, on a leaf or fern frond until some gnat 
or fly sailed leisurely near; then off it would 
dart, catch its prey, and return to its perch. 
Fully a dozen unfortunate gnats met their 
death as we sat there in the sunlight. The 
dragon flies never seemed to interfere with 
one another’s prey. 

Round a spider’s web tragedies are enacted 
rapidly, and anyone with lens in hand can 
see them if he wishes. As I stood last summer 
looking at a running spider’s web, a brilliant 
bee, as brilliant as any Australian cockatoo, 
struck the web and floundered there. The 
spider—a great, gaunt beast she was—ran out 
and circled a dozen times round and 
round the bee, although quite far 
away from it. Under the lens I 
eould see her spinning out her silken 
rope, and watch the sticky threads 
binding up the creature. Then she 
waited out of reach of the bee’s 
sting, which darted in and out, 
dripping with its poison; when the 
bee’s wings stopped for an instant, 
she rushed in so quickly that I 
eould hardly follow her with my 
eyes, and with one vicious stab 
drove both her poison fangs into 
the bee’s body. The noisy buzzing 
of the bee grew fainter and then 
stopped. The spider waited for 
nearly half a minute, until the 
poison from her fangs had done its 
work ; then she leisurely dragged her quarry 
back into her cave of woven web. 

There is an uncanny little bug, called the 
assassin bug, that looks like a convict with its 
striped legs and an ugly, striped body covered 
with spines; it stalks round in the most uncon- 
cerned fashion, as if it were afraid of nothing 
inthe world. Fora long time I could not make 
out why it looked so impertinent and vicious. 
One day I caught that bug in the act of assas- 
sinating a ladybird — that most beneficial of 
little beetles, which hunts down and devours 
the seale insects. How that soft-bodied, ugly 
bug had succeeded in overpowering a winged 
beetle with a well-protected body was a 
mystery to me until [ found that the bug 
had run its long, sharp, sucking beak down 
between the neck plate and the shoulder plate 
of the beetle’s armor. 

Then there are the robber flies—those large, 
long-bodied, swiftly moving flies that you often 
see darting up from the 
path or from some bare 
spot in the pasture. I 
never saw a robber fly 
attack its prey, but it 
must be a thrilling sight. 
They are so fearless that 
they dare to pounce upon 
bees and wasps and the 
hardest shelled beetles. 

How is it possible that 
the young mud-dauber 
wasp, whose parents 
never live to teach her 
anything, can build a 
house just like the one 
she was born in? And 
how does she know that 
to provide food for her 
young, every egg she 
lays must be packed ina 
little cell with plenty of 
paralyzed spiders? The 
wonderful instinct that 





as peanuts, it would not have 
taken mankind thousands of 
years to discover that flies 


were the carriers and germs the causes of | 


THE ICHNEUMON FLY. 


enables her to do all that 
tells her also just where 
to sting her spiders. 

The most terrible of all conflicts would seem 


disease. The-microscope, however, solves the | to be those between the ichneumon flies—par- 


problem for us. There are now instruments | 


of sufficient magnifying power that are inex- 
pensive and easy to carry. With the help of 
one of them you can see the tiny creatures so 
plainly that they take on a form, almost a 
personality. And you will soon come to realize 
that their actions have just as much meaning 
as the actions of larger 








miles before the wind; 


animals. 


asitic, wasp-like insects—and the slow-moving 
caterpillars. The fly attacks the caterpillar 
and lays an egg in some inaccessible portion 
of its body; there the egg hatches, grows more 
rapidly than the eaterpillar does, and finally 
consumes it. Almost every little round hole 
in a cocoon or caterpillar case is a sign of such 
a tragedy. 
But the work of insects is not all a struggle . 
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her nightgown, and they all had a good laugh | some have jumping 
together without any mention of corals and | powers so great that, if 
pearls, we had them, we could 
Two days afterward, at breakfast, Professor | jump over the highest 
Carleton suddenly put his hand into his waist- | houses and across the 
Coat pocket. ‘*Dear me,’’ he said regretfully, | widest streams; some 
‘I forgot something very important.’”? The| have poison fangs of 
family stared at him over their soft-boiled | terrific power. 
eggs. ‘‘When I was going to faculty meeting} What object in the 


Why, I wonder, are| of the strong against the weak. Watch the 
we so often afraid of | honeybee, or that clumsy rover, the bumble- 
these fascinating in- | bee, and you will see that she is so intent upon 
sects? Perhaps the| gathering pollen from the stamens of the rose 
same. kind of ignorance | she is visiting, and so keen to suck the last 
that prevents us from | drop of nectar from it, that she pays no atten- 
eating mushrooms| tion to your approach. 
from the field because| Many people see bees at work without stop- 
a few are poisonous | ping to think what a gigantic service these 
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pollen-gathering insects 
are rendering to man- 
kind when they carry 
the pollen from one plant 
to another and cross- 
fertilize the flowers. 
Should some catastrophe 
suddenly sweep them 
out of existence, gigantic 
plant industries would 
disappear. Noone could 
afford to buy hand-pol- 
lenated clover seed. Most fruit trees would 
have to be cut down because the fruit would 
not begin to grow. 


Jie 


A SOLDIER TERMITE 


depends a good deal 
upon the price of seed, 
and there would be no 
penny packages of seed. 
The bills for flower 
seeds would be prohib- 
itive, and we should 
be forced into growing 
shrubs that strike from 
cuttings. Take the fer- 
tilizing insects out of 


the world, and we should 
|have a readjustment of values that would 
| disturb commerce more than any war could 
The price of vegetables | disturb it. 
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with his grandfather, Pen passed a sleep- 

less night. He realized fully now the 
seriousness of his offense. Knowing so well 
his grandfather’s reverence for all things patri- 
otic, the boy did not wonder that he should be 
so deeply indignant. 

Pen himself felt that in the circumstances 
the least he could do was to apologize publicly 
for his conduct. Although it would be a bitter 
and humiliating ordeal, he was willing to 
undergo it—apologize to anyone, in fact, 
except Alexander Sands. To that point of 
reparation he could not bring himself. This 
was the problem with which he struggled 
through the long hours of the night. 

Whether he should leave Bannerhall, with 
its ease and luxury, and go to live on the 
little farm at Cobb’s Corners was, he told 
himself, not the question; the question was 
whether he was willing to yield his self- 
respect and manhood to the point of hum- 
bling himself before Alexander Sands. Not 
until he heard the clock in the hall strike 
three did he reach his decision. 

And his decision was to comply in full 
with his grandfather’s demand—and remain 
at Bannerhall. 

At the breakfast table Colonel Butler was 
still taciturn. He did not refer in any way 
to the matters that weighed on his mind. 
With a heavy heart Pen thrust the letter into 
his pocket and started for school. 

But in the freshness.of the morning, under 
the cheerful rays of an unclouded sun, the 
task that was ahead of him did not for some 
reason seem so difficult and repulsive as it 
had seemed the night before. He even man- 
aged to whistle as he went down the path to 
the street. But as he went along the main 
street of the town, he noticed that people 
whom he knew looked at him curiously, and 
that those who spoke to him did so with 
little courtesy. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw one 
man cal! another man’s attention to him. A 
little farther along he caught sight of Elmer 
Cuddeback ahead. 

‘‘Hey! Elmer, wait a minute!’’ he called. 

Elmer looked back to see who had called 
him. 

‘*T can’t wait,’’ he answered. ‘‘I’ve got 
to catch up with Jimmie Morrisey,’’ and he 
started off at a run. 

That was the cut direct, and it sent a new 
fear to Pen’s heart. He knew now why his 
schoolfellows had not come to see him and 
to sympathize with him. Pen trudged on 
alone. Half a dozen boys who had heretofore 
recognized him as their leader were walking 
on the other side a little way ahead. He did 
not call to them, nor did they pay any atten- 
tion to him, except that once or twice some of 
them looked back. But he knew that they 
were discussing him. 

In the schoolhouse yard a group of boys 
were talking so earnestly that they did not 
notice Pen until he was nearly upon them. 
Then one of them gave a low whistle, and 
instantly the talking ceased. 

‘*Hello, fellows!’’ Pen said, in as natural a 
manner as he could assume. 

Two or three of the boys gave a brief 
‘*Hello!l’? None of the others spoke to him. 

If the battle of Chestnut Hill had ended 
when the Hilltops had driven the enemy into 
the schoolhouse, these boys who were now 
treating him so coldly would have been flinging 
their arms round his shoulders this morning 
and proclaiming him to the world as a hero. 
Pen knew it. With flushed face and sinking 
heart he turned away and entered the school- 
house. 

Aleck Sands was sitting in a corner of 
the schoolroom, surrounded by sympathizing 
friends. He still bore marks of the fray. 

As Pen came in, some one in the group said, 
‘*Here he comes now. ’’ 

Another one added, ‘‘Hasn’t he got the 
nerve, though, to show himself after what he 
did to the flag?’’ 

‘‘Awl!l He’s a reg’lar Benedic’ Arnold,’’ a 
third boy whispered. 

Pen, who heard it all, stopped in the aisle 


i is little wonder that, after the interview 








and faced them. The grief and despair that 
he had felt outside when his own comrades 
had ignored him gave place now to a sudden 
blazing up of his former wrath. 

‘*You cowardly puppies!’’ he cried. ‘‘You 
talk about the flag! The only flag you’re fit 
to live under is the black flag, with skull and 
crossbones on it.’’ 

Then he turned on his heel and marched up 
the aisle to the desk, where Miss Grey sat. 
Taking Colonel Butler’s letter from his pocket, 
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had gone out to the room of the assistant 
teacher that she had a chance to read Colonel 
Butler’s letter. She resolved to act immedi- 
ately upon the request contained in it. 

‘*T have an unpleasant duty to perform,’’ 
she said, rising from her seat. ‘‘I hoped, 
when I gave you boys permission to have the 
snowball fight, that it would result in perma- 
nent peace among you. It has, apparently, 
served only to embitter you more deeply against 
one another. The school colors have been 
removed from the building without authority. 
With those guilty of that offense I shall deal 
hereafter. The flag has been abused and 
thrown into the slush of the street. As to 
that, I shall not now decide whose was the 
greater fault. But one, at least, of those con- 
cerned in such treatment of our colors has 
realized the seriousness of his misconduct, 
and desires to apologize for it, to his teacher, 
to his country, to his flag, and to the one who 
was carrying it at the time of the assault. 
Penfield, you may come to the platform. ’’ 

Pen did not stir. He sat there as if made of 
stone. The hiss was still sounding in his ears. 
Miss Grey’s voice came to him as from some 
great distance. He did not seem to realize 
what Miss Grey was saying to him. She saw 
his white face and the vacant look in his eyes, 
and pitied him; but she had to perform her 
duty. 

‘*Penfield,’’ she repeated, ‘‘will you please 
come to the platform? We are waiting for 
your apology. ’’ 

Pen roused himself. He rose slowly to his 
feet, but did not move from his place. 

‘**Miss Grey,’’ he said, in sharp, determined 


HE STEPPED OUT INTO THE AISLE AND WALKED DELIBERATELY DOWN 
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he handed it to her. ‘‘My grandfather,’’ he 
said, ‘‘wishes me to give you this letter. ’’ 

She looked up at him with a grieved and 
troubled expression on her face. 

‘*O Pen,’’ she exclaimed despairingly, ‘‘why 
did you do it?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ Pen answered. ‘‘I guess 
my temper got the best of me, that’s all.’’ 
**O Pen, I don’t know what to do! 

at my wit’s end.’’ 

‘“‘I’m sorry to have given you so much 
trouble, Miss Grey. But when it comes to 
punishing me, I think the letter will help 
you. ’’ 

The bell had stopped ringing. The boys 
and girls had crowded in and were already 
seated. Pen turned away from his teacher 
and, looking squarely at his fellow pupils, 
started down the aisle toward his seat. At 
that moment, from a corner of the room, came 
alow hiss. Pen’s face turned pale; he paused 
a moment, and then dropped weakly into his 
seat. For that first hiss had swelled until from 
all over the room came the terrible sound that 
struck straight to the boy’s heart, and that 
echoed through his mind for years. 

Miss Grey sprang to her feet. For the first 
time in all the years that she had taught them 
her pupils saw her fired with anger. She 
brought her gavel down on the table with a 
bang. 

‘*This is disgraceful |’? she exclaimed. ‘‘We 
are in a schoolroom, not in a goose pond or in 
a den of snakes. I want everyone who has 
hissed to remain here when school closes at 
noon. ’” 

It was not until after the opening exercises 
had been concluded and the younger children 
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tones, ‘‘after what has occurred here this 
morning, I have decided—not—to—apologize. ’’ 

Picking up his books, he stepped out into 
the aisle and walked deliberately down between 
rows of astounded schoolmates. In the vesti- 
bule he put on his cap and coat, and then went 
out into the street. 

No one called him back. He would not 
have gone back if anyone had called him. 
Whether or not people on the street looked 
at him curiously he neither knew nor cared. 
His schoolfellows had hissed him. No con- 
demnation could have humiliated him more 
deeply. 

That he could never go back to Miss Grey’s 
school was perfectly plain tohim. That, having 
refused to apologize, he could not remain at 
Bannerhall, was equally certain. One path 
only was open to him, and that was the 
snow-filled country road that led to his Grand- 
father Walker’s humble abode at Cobb’s Cor- 
ners. 

When he reached Bannerhall, he found that 
his grandfather and his Aunt Millicent had 
gone for a sleigh ride. He went up to his 
room and packed his suit case with some cloth- 
ing and a few personal belongings. When he 
came downstairs, he went into the library and 
wrote a letter to his grandfather: 

Dear Grandfather. After what happened at 
school this morning it was impossible for me to 
apologize and keep any of my self-respect. So I 
am going to Cobb’s Corners to live with my mother 
and Grandpa Walker, as you wished. Good by! 

Your affectionate grandson, 
Penfield Butler. 

P.S. Please give my love to Aunt Millicent. 

Putting the letter into an envelope, he ad- 
dressed it and left it lying on the library 








table. Then he put on his cap and coat, took 
his suit case, and went out into the sunlight 
of the winter morning. At the entrance gate 
he turned and looked back at Bannerhall, the 
wide lawn, the noble trees, the great brick 
house, the window of his own room facing the 
street. Something rose in his throat and 
choked him a little, but his eyes were dry as 
he turned away. 

He knew the road to Cobb’s Corners very 
well indeed, for he frequently traveled it in 
summer, when he went to visit his mother. 
But it was hard walking through the snow 
to-day, especially with a burden to carry, 
and Pen was glad when Henry Cobb, one of 
Grandfather Walker’s neighbors, came along 
with horse and sleigh and invited him to ride. 

He reached his grandfather’s house shortly 
after noon. The members of the family, who 
were at dinner, looked up in astonishment 
when he entered. 

‘*Why, Pen,’’ exclaimed his mother, ‘‘what- 
ever brings you here to-day ?’’ 

‘“*T’ye come to stay with you a while, 
mother,’’ he replied, ‘‘if grandpa’ll take me 
in.’’ 

‘‘Of course grandpa’ll take you in.’’ 

And then, as mothers will, especially sur- 
prised mothers, she put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him, and smiled through her 
tears. 

‘¢‘Well, I dunno,’’ said Grandfather Walker 
withasmile. ‘‘Thatdepen’s on wuther you’re 
willin’ to take potluck with us or not.’’ 

‘*I’m willing to take anything with you,’’ 
replied Pen, ‘‘if you’ll give me a home till I 
can shift for myself.’’ 

He went round the table and kissed his 
grandmother, who had for years been partly 
paralyzed, shook hands with his Uncle Joseph 
and Aunt Miranda, and greeted their little 
brood of offspring cheerfully. 

‘*What’s happened to ye, anyhow ?’’ asked 
Grandfather Walker, when a place had been 
prepared for Pen at the table. ‘‘Dick Butler 
kick ye out, did he?’”’ 

‘*Not exactly,’’ the boy replied. ‘‘But he 
told me I couldn’t stay there unless I did a 
certain thing, and I didn’t do it,—I couldn’t 
do it,—and so I came away.’’ 

** Jes’ so. That’s Dick Butler toa T. Ef 
ye don’t give him his own way in every- 
thing, he hasn’t no further use for ye. Well, 
eat your dinner now, and tell us about it 
later.’’ 

So Pen ate his dinner. He was hungry, 
and for the time being, at least, the echo of 
that awful hiss was not ringing in his ears. 
When he had finished eating, he told them, 
in detail, the cause of his coming. He made 
the story as brief as possible, and tried 
neither to excuse himself nor to lay the blame 
on others. 

‘*Well,’? Grandfather Walker observed, 
**T dunno but what ye done all right enough. 
There ain’t one of them little scalawags 
down to Chestnut Valley but what deserves ~ 
a good thrashin’ on gen’ral principles. They 
yell names at me every time I go down to 
mill, and then cut and run like blazes ’fore 
I can git at ’em with a whip. I’m glad 
somebody’s hed the grace to wallop ’em. 
And as for Dick Butler, he’s too pompous 
and domineerin’ for anyone to live with. 
Lets on he was a great soldier! Humph! 
I’ve known him —’’ 

‘*Hush, father!’’ said Pen’s mother. 

The old man turned to her. ‘You ain’t 
got no call to stick up for Dick Butler.’’ 

‘*T know,’’ she replied. ‘*But he’s Pen’s 
grandfather, and it isn’t right to abuse him 
in Pen’s presence. ’’ 

‘*Well, mebbe that’s so. ’’ 

He rose from the table and settled himself 
comfortably in a cushioned chair by the 
window. Pen’s mother and aunt pushed the 
wheeled chair in which Grandmother Walker 
sat to one side of the room, and began to clear 
the dishes from the table. 

‘*Well,’’ said the old man, ‘‘now ye’re here, 
what ye goin’ to do?’’ 

‘*Anything you have for me to do, grandpa, ’’ 
Pen replied. 

‘*T don’t see’s I can send you to school.’’ 

‘*I’d rather not go to school. I’d rather 
work—do chores, anything.’’ 

‘*All right! I guess we can keep ye from 
rustin’. They’s plenty to do, and I ain’t so 
soople as I was at sixty. ”? 

So Pen stayed. There was no doubt that 
he earned his keep. He chopped wood; he 
brought water from the well; he fed the horse 
and the cows, the chickens and the pigs. He 
was busy from morning to night. He rose 
before daylight; he was out in all kinds of 
weather; he did all kinds of tasks. But he 
never shirked or complained. 

Indeed, in spite of the hard work, he had 
reason to be content. He was treated kindly, 
he had plenty to eat, and he shared in what- 
ever diversions the family could afford. But, 
above all, he had his mother to comfort him 
and to cheer him, and to be forevermore his 
companion. 

Grandfather Walker, relieved of nearly all 
work about the place, spent his time reading 
and dozing through the days of late winter and 
early spring. On pleasant evenings he went 
down to the store at the crossroads to discuss 
politics. It was well along in April before 
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the last of the snow disappeared and the 
robins and bluebirds darted in and out among 
the naked trees. 

As the days became long and the fragrance 
of spring began to fill the air, Pen felt an 
ever-increasing dissatisfaction with his posi- 
tion in his Grandfather Walker’s household 
and an ever-increasing desire to leave it. 
He had no thought, however, of returning to 
Bannerhall. He would never beg Colonel 
Butler to take him back. 

He had not seen his Grandfather Butler 
since he had come away, nor had he heard 
from him, except through his Aunt Millicent, 
who occasionally came out to the farm at 
Cobb’s Corners. That the colonel grieved 
over Pen’s departure there could be no doubt ; 
but that he would ever ask him to return was 
beyond belief. 

At Cobb’s Corners Pen could see no future 
ahead. He longed for a chance to do some 
kind of work in which he could take interest 
and pride. Many times he discussed the situ- 
ation with his mother, and, painful as it would 
be to her to lose him, she agreed with him 
that he must go. 

One day late in April Robert Starbird 
dropped in at the Walker farm about dinner 
time. He was a wool buyer for the Starbird 
Woolen Company of Lowbridge, and a nephew 
of the president. When he had arranged with 
Grandfather Walker for the purchase of his 
scanty spring clipping of fleece, he turned to 
Pen. 

‘*Haven’t I seen you at Colonel Butler’s, 
down at Chestnut Hill?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Yes,’? replied Pen. ‘‘I’m his grandson. 
I used to live there. ’’ 

‘“*T thought so. Staying here now, are 
you?’’ 

‘Until I can get regular work, yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘Want a job, do you?’’ 

‘*T’d like one very much.’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll need a bobbin boy at the mills 
pretty soon. I suppose —’’ 

And then Grandfather Walker interrupted 
them. 

‘*T guess, ’’ he said, ‘‘we can keep the young 
man busy here for a while yet.’’ 

For a moment Robert Starbird looked curi- 
ously from the man to the boy, and then, saying 
that he must go on up to Henry Cobb’s, went 
out to his buggy and drove away. 

With a heavy heart Pen went back to his 
work in the field. It had not occurred to him 
before that Grandfather Walker would object 
to his leaving him when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself; but it was now evident that, if 
he went, he must go against his grandfather’s 
will. His first chance to get a good job had 
already been blocked. What opposition he 
would meet with in the future he could only 
conjecture. 

With Old Charlie, his grandfather’s horse, 
hitched to a stone boat, he was drawing stones 
from a neighbor’s field to the roadside, where 
men were laying a stone wall. He had not 
been long at work when, happening to look 
up, he saw Robert Starbird driving down the 
hill from Henry Cobb’s. A sudden impulse 
seized him. He threw the reins across Old 
Charlie’s back and started on a run across the 
lot to head off Robert Starbird at the roadside. 
The man saw him coming, and stopped his 
horse. 

Panting a little, both from exertion and 
excitement, Pen leaped the fence and came up 
to the side of the buggy. 

‘*Mr. Starbird,’’ he said, ‘‘if that job is still 
open, I—I think I’ll take it—if you’ll give it 
to me. ’? 

The man looked at him closely. ‘Why, 
that’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘You could have 
the job; but what about your Grandfather 
Walker? He doesn’t seem to want you to 
leave. ’? 

“I know. But my mother’s willing. And 
I’ll make it up to Grandpa Walker some way. 
I can’t stay here, Mr. Starbird; I want a real 
job and a fair chance.’’ 

Mr. Starbird, who had been greatly impressed 
by Pen’s earnestness, put his whip slowly into 
its socket and seemed lost in thought. 

‘‘Henry Cobb has been telling me about 
you,’’ he said at last. ‘‘He gives you a very 
good name.’’ He paused a moment, and then 
added, ‘‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do. If you’ll 
give the old gentleman fair notice,—I won’t 
harbor any runaways,—why, I’ll see that you 
get the job.’’ 

Pen drew a long breath, and his face lighted 
up with pleasure. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Starbird!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Thank you very much! When may I 
come??? 

‘*Well, let’s see,’’ Starbird answered. ‘‘To- 
day’s Wednesday. Suppose you report for duty 
next Monday ?’” 

‘“‘All right, I’ll be there. 
Monday morning. 
Walker to-night. ’’ 

‘“Very well. See you Monday. Good-by!’’ 

Robert Starbird chirruped to his horse and 
Started on. Pen watched him pass out of 
sight round a bend in the road. Then, 
prouder and happier than he had ever been 
before in his life, the boy strode back across 
the field. 

But would Grandfather Walker consent ? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


T’ll leave here 
I’ll speak to Grandpa 








AGAINST THE DRAFT 
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IDWAY in the five-milerail- 2 

M way tunnel, the ventilating = 

shaft rose one thousand feet : 
through Sutro Mountain. Over the 
mouth of the shaft on the mountain 
stood a low building that housed 
the great steel fan for increasing the 
draft. The rumble of machinery echoed over 
the snow-buried plateau, and a column of 
smoke from the great wooden chimney stained 
the crystal air of the morning. 

Alex Kane had just returned to the dynamo 
room from oiling the shaft of the fan. He 
found his brother-in-law and assistant, Hanno 
Ferguson, leaning back in his chair, with his 
features twisted in pain and his 
hand pressed against his right side. 

‘*Hurting again, Hanno?’’ 

‘*Same old ache, Alex. ’’ 

Kane noticed the gray, lined 
face, wet with perspiration. 

‘*Tt’s home for you, and quick, ’’ 
he decided. 

Hanno protested weakly, but 
finally gave in. Alex half carried, 
half dragged his brother-in-law 
through the deep, soft snow to the 
house a quarter of a mile away, 
where Alex lived with the Fergu- 
sons. There was no other dwell- 
ing within a mile. As soon as 
they reached the house Hanno 
sank weakly into a chair. 

**Bed, hot-water bag and a mus- 
tard poultice, Sadie,’’ Alex said to 
his sister. ‘‘I’ll telephone Doctor 
Carroll. ’’ 

He hurried back to the rumbling 
dynamo room. Half an hour had 
passed, and it was time again to 
oil the bearings of the fan shaft. 
When he had done that he would 
telephone to the doctor, and would 
also ask the railway agent at 
Keswick to send him a helper. It 
would be safer to have some one 
with him at the shaft house. 

With a dipper of thick, black oil 

in his hand, the engineer started 
out round the corner of the dynamo 
room. 
From the round, flat - roofed 
structure over the mouth of the 
ventilating shaft extended two 
narrow rooms that were separated 
from each other by a wall of 
masonry. Each was thirty-five 
feet long and ten feet wide, and at 
their inner and outer ends there 
were heavy doors. 

In a space in the masonry be- 
tween the two rooms was the 
powerful ventilating fan. When the fan was 
in motion the inner doors, next to the pit, 
were always open. ‘Through them poured 
the smoke and gas from the engines in the 
long tunnel far below; curved blades sucked 
the smoke into the revolving fan, which 
expelled it into the huge wooden chimney 
above. In cold weather the natural draft, 
increased by the suction of the wheel, was 
tremendous. 

Putting down his dipper of oil outside the 
first fan room, Alex pushed with both hands 
against the door, which was eight feet square. 
It took all his strength to force it open against 
the draft. The smoke, rushing out dense 
and pitchy, blinded his eyes and made him 
cough. 

He swung the door back against the right 
wall, and braced it with a stout maple prop. 
One end of the stick he resied under a 
spruce cleat on the door three and a half 
feet from the bottom; the other end he 
leaned against the base of the masonry wall 
opposite. 

Stepping out of the warm, smoky darkness 
into the keen air and brilliant sunlight, he 
picked up his dipper of oil and went inside 
again. 

The revolving steel shaft, five feet above the 
dirt floor, came through the right wall from 
the adjoining dynamo room, and ran straight 
across the fan room to the foundation of the 
wheel. It was the bearings of this shaft that 
he had to oil. 

Wrapped in pungent, stinging smoke, he 
poured the contents of his dipper over the 
bearings. Close at his left purred the sooty 
wheel. From under the shaft a gummy ooze 
of oil, black as tar, trickled down over the 
supporting masonry. 

What was that? Behind him sounded a low 
thud that was almost drowned by the noise 
of the wheel. A shadow suddenly swept 
past him in the smoke and cut off the light. 
With a cry of alarm, Alex dropped his empty 
dipper, whirled about, and rushed for the 
door. 

Too late! Long before he reached the door 
the draft had slammed it shut. He was a 
prisoner in the fan room! 

At once he guessed what had happened. 
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peril. 
fumes of. the belching engines in the tunnel a 
thousand feet below. Acrid, gaseous, pitchy, 
the smoke ascended in a ceaseless column. 
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inner end of the cleat. The vio-| 


door shut. 
Alex -stood panic-stricken. He knew his 
From the awful gulf behind rose the 


Human lungs could not endure it long. 
Except for a narrow line of light round 


the edges of the door the room was in utter 
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A SHADOW SUDDENLY SWEPT PAST HIM IN THE SMOKE AND 


CUT OFF THE LIGHT. 


darkness. Round the engineer smoke currents 
rushed toward the steel-bladed fan. 

There was a pressure of hundreds of pounds 
against that door. How could he ever get it 
open? Throwing off his momentary despair, 
Alex sprang forward. The door did not fit 
close. Perhaps he could force his finger tips 
into the crack. No. He ran his hands along 
the base; he tried to reach the top, but it was 
of no use. 

Ough! Ough! Ough! 

A paroxysm of coughing shook him. Weak 
and trembling, he leaned against the vibrat- 
ing masonry. He could look for no help 
from outside. No one would come to the 
plant for hours. He must depend upon him- 
self. 

The thought roused him. Again he fell 
furiously upon the door. He drove his fingers 
into the narrow crack and strove to bend them 
round the edge. Soon, however, he ceased, 
for he saw that the attempt was useless. He 
dropped to the floor, where the air seemed a 
little purer. 

But in a minute another fit of coughing 


shook him. His own life was at stake; and | 


Hanno needed the doctor—how badly, he could 
not tell. 

Somehow he must get out. But how? On 
his right and left were masonry walls; in front 
of him was the door he had twice assailed in 
vain; behind him was the pit, a thousand 
feet deep. 

If he could only close the inner door! That 
would cut off the draft, and allow the outer 
door to open easily; but a chain that was 
worked by a gear and hand lever on the roof 
held the inner door open. 
below was impossible. 

His hand touched the maple stick that he 
had used to prop open the door. It was a 


he not use it as a battering-ram ? 

He lifted it caleulatingly and then tossed it 
aside. He doubted whether he could shatter 
the door with it; and if he should try and fail, 
he would have driven the door shut so hard 
that he would not have the slightest chance 
of opening it. 

rum! Hrum! Hrum-um-um! 

The monotonous whir of the fan beat into 





door. 
struck a loose stone in the masonry sill. 
stone was flat and very thin. 
Blinded by the smoke, he must | dislodge it, he might force his fingers through 
have set the prop just under the | the hole. 





To close it from | 









his brain. His head was aching, there was a 
pressure on his chest, and he was growing 
dizzy. 


He ran his fingers along the bottom of the 
About a foot from the corner, his hand 
The 
If he could 


Alex began to pull on the stone, and to work 


lent, irregular gusts that drove into | it this way and that. Against the back of his 
every corner of the room had jarred | neck surged the warm, strong blast from the 
the prop loose and slammed the| pit. It wasa race between him and the smoke. 


With nails broken and fingers bleeding, he 


dug, and picked, and tore at the crumbling 


mortar. The stone moved tantalizingly, but 
still hung fast. If he only had something to 
pry it with! 


He felt in his pocket. His knife was in the 


dynamo room; but his key ring yielded a 
long, narrow piece of steel. 


For two or three minutes more he punched 
and poked at the stone; 
then, suddenly, it came 
free. It left a shallow, 
narrow crevice that ex- 
tended into the thresh- 
old barely beyond the 
bottom of the door. He 
could just crowd his 
finger tips into it and 
bend the first joints up 
behind the wood. He 
almost shouted with joy. 

He knew, of course, 
that he could move the 
door only inch by inch 
and that he must find 
some way of saving 
whatever distance he 
might gain. Otherwise 
the instant he relaxed 
his efforts, the draft 
would close the door and 
steal the little advantage 
he had won. 

Groping behind him, 
he grasped the prop, 
and stood it up against 
the edge of the door, so 
that it would fall into 
the crack when the door 
opened. Then, sitting 
down, he braced his feet 
against the sill, leaned 
forward, and hooked his 
finger tips under the 
door. Oh, for one deep 
breath of fresh air! But 
no; he must do his work 
with lungs choked with 
deadly smoke. 

With his feet planted 
firmly, he strained back- 
ward. The dvor barely 
moved, and the moment 
he relaxed his efforts, 
it settled into its place 

in. 

He worked his fingers a little farther up. 
After resting a minute, he struggled again to 
open the door. He was strong, but the pres- 
sure against the sixty-four square feet of the 
door was strong also. This time the door 
opened a little wider, but not enough for the 
stick to drop into the crack. Again it slammed 
shut. 

The engineer’s strength was waning; bright 
sparks danced before his eyes. His ears 
rang. His head was splitting, and his mus- 
cles no longer seemed to have any strength. 
The will in his clogged brain was growing 
weak. 

Air! He must have air! He thrust his 
face down to the crevice from which he had 
pried the stone; but the smoke, rushing up 
through the pit and into the room, forced back 
the fresh air from the crack. 

He would make one more attempt—his last. 
He knew that, if he failed this time, he would 
not have strength to try again. 

Mustering his ebbing energies, he gave a 
final fieree wrench. The door came open six 
inches, and the stick fell into the gap. When 
the door swung to, the maple still held it 
open three inches. 

Alex tottered to his feet. He had not yet 
won the battle. Standing beside the crack 
with swimming head, he caught the edge of 
the door with both hands, and pulled with 
the strength of desperation. The crack wid- 
ened far enough to let him force the upper 
part of his body out into the blinding light, 
and he drooped forward, caught fast in the 
opening. 

The fresh, icy air revived him, and after a 
few minutes he managed to work himself free. 
He stumbled into the dynamo room. - 

Glancing at the clock, he saw that he h 


| been in the smoke less than half an hour; but 
stout stick more than nine feet long. Could | 


it had seemed ten times as long. His little 
mirror reflected a white, haggard face, streaked 
with oil and soot. 

He pulled himself together and telephoned 
to Doctor Carroll about Hanno. Next he 
called the agent at Keswick and made him 
promise to send a man up to the shaft house. 
Then, with gritted teeth, he scooped up an- 
other dipperful of oil from the can, and started 
again for the fan room. 
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“SAFETY FIRST.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ISDOM consists in knowing how to use 
knowledge. 


Dry your Hay before you Pile the Stack ; 
Mend the Hole before you Fill the Sack. 


ESPONSIBILITY rests on some shoul- 
ders—and rests, and rests, and rests, 


HE Yankee génius for invention has re- 
sponded promptly to the spirit of the 
times. Since the European war began, the 
War Department has examined, on an average, 
three hundred inventions a month, most of 
which have to do with some offensive or defen- 
sive device. Bt 
N Englishman sixty-seven years old gave 
his age to the recruiting officer as thirty- 
eight, and held himself so straight and looked 
so vigorous that they took his word for it and 
sent him to the front. Only when his good 
service won him promotion did the truth come 
out. There may, indeed, be no white lies, 
but even the most exacting of us must admit 
that some are a very light gray. 


UFFALO has adopted the commission form 

of government, and so has taken from New 
Orleans the distinction of being the largest 
city under that system. Washington, Denver, 
and Portland in Oregon are other cities with 
a population of more than a quarter of a 
million that use it. In all, about 80 of our 
204 cities of more than 30,000 population are 
now under commission government. 


— visitor to this country says 
that the war in Europe will largely in- 
crease the number of young Japanese who 
come to the United States to study. Before 
the war there were about 1,200 Japanese in the 
universities of Germany and France, but Ger- 
many will have a scant weleome for Japanese 
in the next few years, and France will have 
a hard task to care for its own students. 


HE women doctors of King George’s realm 

have come into their own. All the 
available men in the medical and the surgical 
profession are now on army duty abroad. In 
consequence, the great English hospitals, which 
have hitherto refused to admit women prac- 
titioners, now open their doors wide to them, 
and sometimes even pay them twice as much 
as they used to pay men for the same service. 


MALL wonder that political students re- 

gard the present session of Congress as the 
most important in haifa century! Among the 
great matters that it may consider are: better 
preparation for national defense, tariff rev- 
enue, revenue measures aside from the tariff, 
the plan for government merchant ships, clo- 
ture in the Senate, the regular appropriation 
bills, conservation, the ‘‘pork barrel’’ river 
and harbor bill, the repeal or modification of 
the new seaman’s law, the Philippine situation, 
woman suffrage, prohibition, bills that grow 
out of the report of the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, and rural credits legislation. 


if is midwinter and the evenings are long. 
Let us then play ‘‘hotel register’’ together. 
The game is really an ingenious sort of pun- 
ning, and consists in finding names for the 
register, according to this model: ‘‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Phant, and Miss Ella Phant.’’ We played 
the game the other evening. At our hotel 
these people were registered:' Mr. and Mrs. 
Quill and Master John Quill, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pad and Miss Lilly Pad. Plain Ameri- 
cans these; but besides them were two German 
families, Herr Mobile, Frau Mobile and Otto 
Mobile, and Frau Brush and Herr Brush. 
And finally there was one titled Englishman 
and his daughters, the Misses Late and Sir Q. 
Late. It was an interesting gathering, but 
probably not the most interesting that could 
be got together. The Companion would be 





glad to hear from its readers of any especially 
notable people who may be staying at hotels 


they know of. 
® & 


GOVERNMENT SHIPOWNING AGAIN. 


Ts President’s message shows that he 
is still determined to set the government 
at the task of re-creating an American 
merchant marine. Whether the way that he 
proposes is the best way will be much debated 
in Congress and in the press during the coming 
months. 

We learn that the administration bill will 
authorize the government to build $50,000,000 
worth of merchant ships. Such of them as 
ean be sold or leased to private corporations 
will be so disposed of; the rest the govern- 
ment will sail itself. The measure will also 
ereate a foreign shipping board something 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
manage the government ships and to deal with 
rates and charges. 

Few people will question the President’s 
conclusion that we ought in some way to make 
a considerable addition to our merchant fleet. 
He believes that private capital cannot be 
depended on to furnish the facilities we lack. 
That is probably true, under the conditions 
that usually exist, although, on account of 
the present very high ocean freights and the 
exceptional profit in shipping, our yards are 
now crowded with ships that are building for 
American owners. Unfortunately, a return to 
the conditions of peace, especially if our navi- 
gation laws remain unamended, will drive a 
good many of those ships to other registries. 

As to the specific law that the President is 
said to favor, there is a sharp difference of 
opinion. Many persons do not want the gov- 
ernment to become a shipowner at all; they 
fear that it would conduct the business ineffi- 
ciently and extravagantly. Others, who would 
welcome government lines to serve definite re- 
quirements, say that leasing government ships 
to private companies will fail, since the com- 
panies cannot afford to sail them with Ameri- 
can crews in the face of foreign competition ; 
and they add that the President’s promise 
to withdraw from the business as soon as it 
becomes attractive to private capital will make 
it impossible to build up a satisfactory and 
well-managed governmeht service. 

The difficrities in the way of an American 
merchant marine are indeed serious. It is 
hard to see how any American shipowner, 
whether private citizen or government board, 
can make money as long as he must help to 
raise up a new race of American seamen, paid 
and treated as American citizens ought to be 
paid and treated. There is too much cheap 
labor to be had by his competitors to make the 
investment promising. One shipping man, 
however, has made a suggestion that may help 
to solve the problem. He believes that, if 
the government would guarantee the bonds 
of private corporations up to some sixty per 
cent. of the cost of the ships they build, 
the bonds could be sold at so low a rate of 
interest that shipowning would again become 
profitable. Profit making is, after all, the crux 
of the whole matter. When shipowning begins 
to pay regular dividends, American merchants 
will have the enterprise to build ships, and 
sturdy American seamen will be found or 
trained to sail them. 
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“ SAFETY FIRST.” 


HE primer of nursery rimes issued by 
the Safety First Federation of America 
is amusing and ingenious. It is designed 
to appeal to small children just as the Mother 
Goose jingles do, and to impress an important 
lesson—as Mother Goose does not. Here, for 
example, is a stanza: 
Keep your eyes open when out in the street 
To take a good look at whatever you meet. 
Ifa big hat you wear 
Or umbrella, take care 
To tip it well back, so you’ll keep on your feet. 
‘*The Safety First Boy’’ would never jump 
into a bramble bush and scratch out both his 
eyes. Instead: 
There is a boy in our town, 
And he is very wise; 


He always looks and listens, 
And uses both his eyes. 


He’s never in a hurry 
To get across the street, 
He’ll never get run over, 
Because he is discreet. 


After a further recital of his virtues, the 
poem concludes : 


He knows if he were injured 
His mother’s heart would break, 
And so his rule is Safety First! 
For his dear mother’s sake. 


Probably a good many city mothers who 
are uneasy and apprehensive whenever their 





children are playing in the streets will welcome 
this little book. In the preface by Mr. Darwin 
P. Kingsley, president of the Safety First 
Federation, occurs this true and touching sen- 
tence about the city children: ‘‘They must 
stop, look, and listen nearly all of the time.’’ 
Perhaps the Safety First primer will make it 
easier for them to do it. 


® & 


THE FORCE OF “SUGGESTION.” 


HE tact with which ‘Tom Sawyer in- 
duced his circle of acquaintances to 
perform for him his distasteful job of 
whitewashing the fence challenges our admi- 
ration. We have seen the same trick ‘‘worked’’ 
occasionally by resourceful parents; perhaps 
we have ‘‘worked it’’ ourselves; yet so little 
power of applying a rule to any variety of 
instances have we that we do not begin to 
recognize the scope of the principle on which 
Tom based his immortal feat. 

Suggestion—making a thing seem good or 
bad, desirable or undesirable, merely by assum- 
ing that it is so—plays a leading part in our 
dealings with children, but most of the time 
we are quite unaware of the fact. In conse- 
quence we frequently produce an effect that is 
the very opposite of what we desire. We say, 
“Tf you will whitewash this fence, I will pay 
you a quarter’’ or ‘‘If you don’t get this fence 
whitewashed this afternoon, you can’t go to the 
party this evening.’? By thus unnecessarily 
assuming that the child will not ‘‘like’’ the 
task that is good for him, we are doing worse 
than creating unnecessary friction at the mo- 
ment. We are fixing standards for him that 
more and more are going to make him draw a 
hard and fast line between play and work, 
between things agreeable and things disagree- 
able. We are building up in his mind a 
prejudice as artificial and as harmful as it is 
common—a prejudice that may compel him 
as long as he lives to groan under or to shrink 
from burdens that need not be burdens, and 
to ignore untold enjoyment. 

With a hundred common phrases we engen- 
der that frame of mind in our children. ‘‘It’s 
not worth while’’ or ‘‘It’s too much trouble’ 
implies that effort is something to be avoided. 
‘*Which do you like better?’’ implies nine times 
out of ten that you cannot like two things or 
two persons equally well. ‘‘If you will do it, 
I will help you’’ takes it for granted that 
laziness is inherent in human nature; we might 
just as truly and successfully take the opposite 
for granted and say, ‘‘If you will do it, you 
may do it all by yourself.’’ 

Let us rid ourselves of some of those con- 
ventional phrases, and in dealing with chil- 
dren take it for granted that those things are 
worth while that we truly believe have value. 
We shall be astounded at the response that we 
get from their unspoiled minds and hearts. 


& © 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


PPARENTLY there is to be somewhat 
A less unemployment this winter than for 
two years past, when the number of 
eases in New York City alone was estimated 
at from 300,000 to 500,000. That is good news; 
but we now know enough to realize that the 
improvement is merely temporary, the disease 
chronic. There is as great a necessity as ever 
for society to proceed with its diagnosis and 
then to take curative measures. In a recent 
report of the work done last winter for about 
eight hundred families in dire distress as a 
result of unemployment, the New York police 
department makes an important contribution 
of information and ideas upon this difficult 
question. What makes these facts and ideas 
important is not novelty,—for the same points 
have been made before,—but the source from 
which they come. 

That the police force is as closely in touch 
with destitution as it is with crime is evident 
from the ease and sureness with which, under 
the direction of a committee of five inspectors, 
it acted its new part of philanthropist. It 
had a fund, made up of private contribu- 
tions, with which it relieved the immediate 
suffering of most of the eight hundred families. 
With the utmost speed it referred each family 
to whatever relief organization could best care 
for the case, and it followed up that organiza- 
tion until something was actually done. When 
no organization could or would take a family in 
charge, the police themselves undertook the 
task of putting it upon its feet, usually by 
finding work for its unemployed members. 
The department found places in 103 different 
occupations for 2,811 men and women. Most 
of the jobs were permanent, but some 250 men 
received temporary work at cleaning sidewalks 





and areas. The department detailed a police- 
man to interest the storekeepers and residents 
of a given block, and to induce them to pay 
a small sum for the work. 

The most interesting part of the report, 
however, is the recommendations with which 
it concludes. The committee believe that in 
times of general industrial depression society 
will always have to support a great many 
families that are out of work through no fault 
of their own. In order to give that support 
with discrimination, the city should sort out 
from among the unemployed those whom it 
may fairly term unemployable—the ‘‘tramps, 
bums, panhandlers, criminals, imbeciles, de- 
generates, and professional beggars.’’ Finally, 
the committee recommend that out of that 
group the congenitally incompetent be segre- 
gated and made ‘‘self-respecting citizens of a 
limited community,’’ and that the rest be 
‘*strengthened physically and trained mentally 
until they can earn a place for themselves. ’’ 
Failures in that second class would, we may 
suppose, ultimately drop into the segregated 
group. 

One of the leading economists of the country 
has said that the problem of the unemployable 
is closely connected with the problem of the 
standard wage: we cannot say how much 
the average man can earn until we calculate the 
average from wages that are entirely above 


| the level of the permanently unemployable— 


the persons who are incapable of becoming the 
kind of citizens we can tolerate. 
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OUR RIGHT TO SELL MUNITIONS. 


UNITIONS of war are a recognized 

article of international commerce. 

Every manufacturing nation sells them 
to other nations, and no nation has ever thought 
of forbidding their sale except to rebels who 
are trying to overthrow a friendly govern- 
ment. A nation that is debarred by the sea. 
power of its enemy from buying arms might 
with equal reason protest against our selling 
cotton, or wheat, or shoes, or oil, or meat; and 
that, as we can all see, would be absurd. 
Legally, therefore, there is no excuse for an 
embargo on ammunition. 

Such an embargo would not be truly impar- 
tial, for in laying it we should be changing 
the conduct of this neutral nation because the 
fortunes of war had placed one of the bellig- 
erents at a disadvantage in our markets. 
We should be denying to the belligerent who 
had fairly won the advantage the right to use 
it. That would not be strict neutrality. 

But, the argument then runs, it is not a legal, 
but a moral question; we ought not to traffic 
in instruments of death. ‘‘We,’’ the nation, 
are not doing so; individual business men are. 
Shall the government forbid them to carry on 
a business that the world recognizes as legiti- 
mate? If it does so, is it not equally bound to 
prevent them from selling motor trucks that 
will carry ammunition to the front, and 
gasoline to run them—or shoes and shirts to 
clothe the soldiers, or foodstuffs to keep them 
alive, or cotton that may be used to make 
explosives? 

Moreover, if we refuse to sell ammunition to 
others, we cannot expect to buy it when our 
own turn comes. If we should succeed in 
establishing any such principle of international 
law, every nation would have to increase its 
means of manufacturing guns and ammunition 
until it was equal to turning out at any mo- 
ment all the material-it might ever need. The 
temporary diversion of English and French and 
American ironworks to the purposes of war 
would become permanent. Whether that would 
be a movement in the direction of peace, let 
any intelligent man say. 

Every American would welcome an under- 
standing between the nations that would make 
war impossible and destroy the business of 
munitions - making forever. Meanwhile, an 
embargo on the exportation of arms would 
not really look either toward peace or toward 
justice ; it would neither serve our best inter- 
ests as a nation nor properly discharge our 
responsibilities as a neutral power. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE PEACE PARTY.—The Ford peace 

party was not so warmly received in © 
Copenhagen as in Stockholm. The Danish 
government declined to permit any public 
meetings to discuss the war or ways to end it. 
From Copenhagen the party went to The 
Hague through northern Germany, through 
which the German government permitted it 
to pass in a special train. Mr. Ford himself 
reached New York on January 2d. He declared 
that he was still hopeful of the success of his 
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plan. He was now convinced, however, that 
the peoples of Europe themselves, and not 
wilitarists or munitions manufacturers, are to 
blame for the war. 


AN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. — The 
second Pan-American Scientific Congress 
was in session at Washington. It met under 
unusually hopeful auspices, and the proceedings 
were chiefly concerned with plans for increased 
codperation and confidence between the nations 
of America in various political and educational 
activities. 
& 
UBMARINE WARFARE.—High hopes 
of a satisfactory settlement of the Ancona 
affair were entertained in Washington when 
the second note from Austria was received on 
December 3ist. That note distinctly agreed to 
the American contention that merchant ships 
that did not flee or offer resistance ought not to 
be sunk without warning 
and without giving the 
crew and passengers a 
) chance to save their lives. 
It added that the sub- 
marine commander had 
been punished because he 
torpedoed the Ancona 
without sufficient consid- 
eration for the state of 
panic that occurred on 
board, although he did not 
act until a sufficient time 
had elapsed to get everyone safely off under 
normal conditions. On the very day when 
the note left Vienna, however, a submarine 
torpedoed the British liner Persia, bound for 
Bombay, without warning. About 250 lives 
were lost. Among the victims was Mr. Robert 
N. McNeely, an American who was on his 
way to assume the duties of United States 
consul at Aden. A few days later, word came 
of the destruction of another British ship, the 
Glengyle, and of a Japanese ship. Details 
of these affairs were lacking, but if there was 
any loss of life it was small, and no Americans 
were on either of the ships. The Persia is 
reported to have carried a gun mounted on 
her deck, but Washington had not enough in- 
formation to decide whether that fact affected 
the situation. The incident contained such 
serious possibilities of further disagreement 
with Austria that on January 3d President 
Wilson hurriedly returned to Washington from 
Virginia Hot Springs. 
& 
EW BRITISH PEERS.—On New Year’s 
Day Americans were interested to learn 
that a former American, William Waldorf 
Astor, had been made a baron of England, 
presumably in return for contributions to the 
war fund. Others who were raised to the 
peerage were Lord Charles Beresford and Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 
e 


ONGRESS. — Congress reassembled on 
January 3d. A rural credits bill and a 
resolution for a constitutional amendment 
enacting national prohibition were introduced. 
Republican Senators opposed the confirmation 
of Mr. Fletcher as ambassador to Mexico as 
‘the first step in attacking the administration’s 
Mexican policy in general, and in the House 
General Sherwood of Ohio led an attack on the 
administration’s proposals for increased mili- 
tary and naval preparations, which he declared 
unnecessary. Senator Gore introduced bills to 
forbid issuing passports for use on vessels of 
belligerent nations, and to forbid vessels from 
carrying passengers and contraband of war at 
the same time. 
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EXICO. — Steady progress is making 
toward the restoration of order in Mexico. 
General Villa, with a band of supporters, is 
still at large in Chihuahua, but elsewhere the 
country is quiet. The Yaqui Indians have 
withdrawn from the region where they were 
causing so much destruction, and settlers have 
returned to their farms. 
® 


RITISH CONSCRIPTION. — The cab- 
inet is becoming pretty well united in 
favor of a measure for a limited conscription, 
although Sir John Simon, the Home Secretary, 
has resigned. On January 5th, a bill was 
introduced into Parliament making military 
service obligatory on unmarried men and 
widowers without chil- 
dren, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-one. 
Ireland was exempted 
from the provisions of the 
bill. It was announced 
that the Derby recruits 
numbered 2, 829,263 men. 
® 
ECENT DEATHS.— 
At Florence, Italy, 
January 1st, Tommaso Sal- 
vini, the great tragedian, 
aged 87.—— At Washington, January 2d, Joseph 
. Lamar, a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
aged 58.—At New York, January 3d, Gen. 
Grenville M. Dodge, last corps commander of 
the Civil War, aged 84. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From December 30th to January 5th.) 


The most interesting spot on the war map 
at present is the frontier between Bessarabia 
and Bukowina, where Russia is conducting a 
very determined offensive. The reports that 
come from that front are fragmentary and not 
very illuminating, but it is clear that large 
forees are engaged, and that several very 
lively battles have been fought at different 
points along the line, which reaches from the 
marshes of the Pripyat River to the frontier 
of Roumania—about three hundred miles. 

Along this front there are probably at least 
a million men engaged on each side—perhaps 
more. Petrograd declared that the Russians, 
under General Ivanoff, had driven the enemy 
behind the Styr River, and that Czernowitz, 
the capital of Bukowina, was threatened. 
Vienna denied that, and asserted that the 
Austro-Hungarian positions were impregnable. 

The Russian attacks are intended to force 
the withdrawal of the German troops from 
Serbia and Macedonia,—a purpose in which 
they seem to be largely succeeding,—and then 
to break the Austrian line guarding Transyl- 
vania, and thus to encourage Roumania to 
throw in her lot with the Entente powers. 
We must await more trustworthy news before 
making up our minds as to the likelihood of 
success there. 

At Saloniki both armies rested on their 
arms. Additional British troops have been 
landed there to strengthen the Allied lines. 
Berlin heard from Bucharest that the Bul- 
garian army intended soon to advance against 
the French and English positions; but it is 
questionable whether General Jecoff would 
undertake the difficult task without more 
support from German troops than is at present 
available. 

On the order of General Sarrail, the French 
commander at Saloniki, the consuls of the 
Teutonic Allies at Saloniki were arrested on 
December 3ist. According to London dis- 
patches, the action was taken because a German 
aéroplane had dropped bombs in Saloniki, and 
had therefore made it advisable to intern citi- 
zens of belligerent nations who might find 
means of sending information to the enemy. 
The Greek government protested against the 
arrest, which it declared to be a violation of 
the sovereign rights of the kingdom. 

From none of the other fronts did there come 
any very important news, although there was 
continuous fighting both in Alsace and in 
Champagne, without any marked advantage 
to either side. 

The activity of the Austrian submarines in 
the Mediterranean Sea continued. In addi- 
tion to the Persia and Glengyle, referred to 
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A GERMAN SUBMARINE 


in the previous column, they sunk a number 
of smaller vessels along the Albanian coast. 
Paris reported that there was the greatest 
difficulty in getting provisions and supplies 
into Montenegro, since the ‘Austrian subma- 
rines caught nearly every vessel that ap- 
proached the shore. The Italian navy is 
unable to cope with the situation, and will 
have to be reinforced by British and French 
destroyers if any progress is to be made in 
meeting the Teutonic submarine campaign 
in the Mediterranean. Two Japanese ships 
having been sunk, Tokyo announced that a 
Japanese naval squadron would be dispatched 
to the Mediterranean at once. 

Vienna reported that up to November 30th 
Austro-Hungarian submarines had sunk 
thirty - four merchantmen and _ thirty - three 
enemy transports or supply ships; it added 
that nearly five thousand enemy troops had 
been lost with the transport ships. There is, 
of course, no corroboration of this report from 
Entente sources, but it is certain that the loss 
of British and French ships has been heavy. 

According to the British Admiralty’s an- 
nouncement, the British cruiser Natal blew 
up in an unnamed harbor. More than half its 
complement of seven hundred were saved. 

Italian troops are said to be in possession of 
Durazzo, in Albania, and, according to dis- 
patches from Rome, an Austrian naval attack 
on that city was repulsed, with the loss of 
two destroyers. 

The annual National Indian Congress has 
been in session at Bombay, and the reports 
that reach us assert that the expressions of 
loyalty to British rule have been spontaneous 
and enthusiastic. Some members of the Moslem 
League have declared for the self-government 
of India under the British flag, but there is 
no evidence of any widespread desire to break 
away from the British Empire. 

The newspapers contained alarming rumors 
concerning the Kaiser’s condition; the reports 
from Paris and Switzerland declared that he 
was suffering from cancer of the larynx. 




















Suppose a Princess 
Came to Breaktast 


What Cereal Would You Serve Her? 


That’s a way to decide what will most delight the 
young folks in your home. 


Just ask yourself what ready-cooked cereal outranks 
all others in enticements and in worth. If you know Puffed 
Wheat, your answer will name that. Or else Puffed Rice. 
And those, we argue, are the dainties your folks should 
often get. 


Grain Bubbles—Perfect Foods 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains steam- 
exploded. Each food cell is blasted for easy, complete 
digestion. In that way the foods are inimitable. 


This unique process— Prof. Anderson’s process — 
puffs each grain to eight times normal size. It makes of 
each an airy bubble—fragile, thin and crisp. In that way, 
too, these are matchless foods. 


The fearful heat creates a fascinating flavor, much like 
toasted nuts. And that was never tasted in these premier 
grains before. 


Thus these whole-grain foods, scientifically prepared, 
are also food confections. Some call them breakfast bon- 
bons. 





Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice = 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 











Perhaps most folks like 
Puffed Wheat best, with 
cream and sugar or in 
bowls of milk. But many 
prefer Puffed Rice. 





In candy making Puffed 
Rice excels. Oras garnish 
for ice cream. It forms a porous, nut-like confection. 


But all the Puffed Grains are delicious. We suggest a 
variety. Any grain which can be puffed should be served 
in this form. Then every atom feeds. 


The Quaker Oats ©mpany 


Sole Makers 
(1125) 
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THE GOD OF BATTLE 
By William Wallace Whitelock 


HO is the God of Battle? He 
Whom men implore to aid their cause, 
When, reeking with impiety, 
With bloody hands they break His laws? 
Does He, then, like Minerva stern, 
Aside the others’ bucklers turn? 


Who is the God of Battle? He 
Who speaks when shrieks the cannon ball, 
Whose laughter sounds upon the lea 
When soldiers in battalions fall? 
Is it the god who mocks the tears 
Of orphans through the barren years? 


Does Mars still live? Did he alone 
Escape the twilight of his kind? 
And has he, then, usurped the throne 
Of Him we worship, being blind? 
Thor, Yaveh, Mars, we thought their reign 
Was o’er, but it has come again. 


The God of Battle is not he 

Who blasts the land with fetid breath, 
Who sends to earth his Valkyrie 

To mark those dedicate to death— 
Nay, it is He whose rule is peace, 
At whose command the battles cease. 
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PLOUGH WORK. 


UR minister is always talking to us 
about sacrifice. I am getting tired of 
it. He expects us to give, give, give 
all the time. He seems to think the 
church is the greatest institution in 
the world.” 

“Perhaps he is right. But I agree with you that 
we can’t always be giving to the church. There 
are other things that we must think of. I am 
afraid our minister is visionary rather than prac- 
tical.” ‘ 

.The first speaker was a wealthy business man 
and the second was a successful lawyer. Both 
men had very large incomes; they lived not only in 
comfort but in luxury, and denied themselves 
nothing that they felt it desirable to have. They 
were church members and gave “generously”; 
but neither of them really knew the meaning of 
the word “sacrifice.” 

A few months after this conversation, the two 
men joined a party that was going round the 
world. Before they started, their “visionary” 
minister earnestly asked them to observe and 
to remember any unusual and interesting things 
that they might see in the missionary countries 
through which the party was to travel. The men 
promised—carelessly, perhaps—to do so. 

In Korea, one day, they saw in a field by the 
side of the road a boy pulling a rude plough, 
while an old man held the plough handles and 
directed it. The lawyer was amused, and took a 
snapshot of the scene. 

“That’s a curious picture! I suppose they are 
very poor,” he said to the missionary who was 
interpreter and guide to the party. 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. “That is the family 
of Chi Noui. When the church was being built 
they were eager to give something to it, but they 
had no money; so they sold their only ox and 
gave the money to the church. This spring they 
are pulling the plough themselves.” 

The lawyer and the business man by his side 
were silent for some moments. Then the business 
man said, “That must have been a real sacrifice.” 

“They did not call it that,” said the missionary. 
“They thought it was fortunate that they had an 
ox to sell.” 

The lawyer and the business man had not much 
to say. But when they reached home the lawyer 
took that picture to his minister and told him the 
story. 

“T want to double my pledge to the church,” he 
said. “And give me some plough work to do, 
please. I have never known what sacrifice for 
the church meant. A converted heathen taught 
me. I am ashamed to say I have never yet given 
anything to my church that cost me anything.” 

How much does the average modern church 
member ever sacrifice for his religion? How 
many that call themselves Christians ever sold the 
ox and then harnessed themselves to the plough? 














® & 
A BOLT OF LONG CLOTH. 


AYIcomein? I warn you I’ma beggar! 

I’ve come to ask for a big dose of cour- 

el!” 

Miss Hedrick looked up with a warm 
welcome that changed to concern as 
she saw Diana’s face. It was a brave, 

sensitive face; never before had she seen its fine 
courage dimmed. 

““What’s the matter, child?” she exclaimed. 

“It’s two matters,” Diana returned. “One is 
funny. I know it’s funny, only to-day I can’t seem 
to make it look so. That will be all right to- 
morrow, though; the other is different: it hurts.’ 

“‘Which are you going to tell me first?” 

“The funny one. It’s Aunt Isabel’s annual 
gift to brighten my sad lot. It’s—a whole bolt of 
long cloth and a dozen pieces of lace to make up 
into underclothes; and will you please tell me 
when I'll have a moment tomake them? Besides, 
I don’t need them—and I was dying for a pair of 
really stylish shoes. You see, Aunt Isabel means 
to be kind, but she consults only herself in be- 
stowing her benefactions—she never by any 
chance wonders what your soul may be yearning 
for. A little moral essay attached to the long 
cloth declares that the true lady is known by her 
underwear!” 

Miss Hedrick laughed understandingly. “And 
the other thing?” she asked. 

Diana turned away quickly, but her friend saw 
her lips quiver; the girl was hurt, clearly. 

“It’s my club,” she said. “You know how I 
have worked over those girls. You know how 
I’ve toiled over the programmes, and tried to get 
the best teachers for them; but they drop out all 
the time, and I can’t tell why. And I’m clear 
discouraged.”’ 

Miss Hedrick sat very still, thinking. Could she 
tell her? It would be so much better if the girl 
could discover it for herself. 

“Dear,” she said at last, “go and listen for a 
week—listen every way you know how. Then if 
you haven’t learned the secret, come back.” 

Diana looked up, startled. Then she nodded 
briefly. “I'll do it,” she promised. 

For five days she listened and learned nothing. 
The sixth, she met Pearl Britton— Pearl, whom 

















she had always counted on for a leader, and who 
seemed to have deserted her completely. 

“Pearl,’”’ she cried, “what is the matter? Why 
don’t you come any more ?”’ 

For a moment Pear! hesitated. Then her eyes 
met Diana’s frankly. 

“Tl tell you why,” she said. “None of the rest 
will—they’re afraid. It’s because I don’t want 
lessons! I never asked for ’em, did I? We’re 
tired after work and we want some fun. Classes 
is duller’n a foggy day, and I won’t stand for ’em, 
that’s all.” 

Diana looked at her with startled eyes. It was 
curious, but suddenly she seemed to see herself 
unwrapping a bolt of long cloth. 
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THE CATSKILL AQUEDUCT 
DYNAMITE CHAMBER. 
O much attention has been paid to the Panama 
s Canal that the Catskill Aqueduct System has 
been in a way lost sight of. But the aqueduct 
is hardly less remarkable as an engineering feat. 


One of the most curious expedients that the | 
engineers contrived was the chamber for storing | 
dynamite. They had to have a large supply of | 


explosive at hand, yet the law sternly prohibited 
any such accumulation within the city limits of 
New York, where it might endanger life or prop- 
erty. 

Finally in the dip between the 110th and the 122d 
Street shafts, four hundred and fifty feet below 
the surface, a chamber was blasted out of the solid 
rock. You entered this chamber from the tunnel 
by a door that was always left swinging half open, 
and then followed a zigzag passage that turned 
more than once at right angles. From that passage 
you stepped into a huge vaulted cavern. A single 
electric bulb was suspended over the threshold. 
A capacious iron-bound chest, not unlike a sar- 
cophagus, contained the dynamite. There was 
nothing else in the silent and gloomy chamber. 
If the dynamite had at any time exploded, the 
immense volume of released gas would have 
rushed first against the unyielding walls of rock, 
and then, seeking an outlet, it would have broken 
with diminishing force against those of the zigzag 
passage. So carefully had the engineers calculated 
the force of the explosion, that they believed that 
what remained of it on reaching the tunnel en- 
trance would automatically close the half-open 
door. No explosion took place to test the theory, 
and experimental proof would have cost the city 
$5,000 worth of dynamite! 

The passage from the tunnel has now been closed 
with solid concrete, but the huge cavern is still 
there, hidden deep in the rock on which the great 
city is built. Slowly—very slowly—it will fill up 
with a silent, motionless pool of water, never to 
reflect the faintest gleam of light. In time, no 
doubt, the existence of the cavern will be for- 
gotten. A thousand or two years hence it may 
be rediscovered. Clearly it will be seen to be the 
work of man; but as to its purpose, scientific 
brains may puzzle themselves fruitlessly, for that 
will have become a secret held inviolate by the 
unspeaking rock. 
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THE MAN WHO ORDERED A BATH. 


CHERISH the thought, says the author of the 
I autobiography entitled “‘The Record of Nicho- 

las Freydon,” that I have become something of 
a tradition at the Blue Boar, where I have reason 
to think Iam remembered to-day by a now aged 
Boots and others—many, many others—as ‘‘the 
genelmun as ordered a bawth.” I happened on 
the Blue Boar, a new arrival from Australia, and 
stayed there for two nights. On rising after my 
first sleepless night, I went prowling all about the 
house in search of the bathroom. Finally I was 
routed back to my room by a newly awakened 
maid (in curl pins), who told me rather crossly 
that I could not have a “bawth” unless I ordered 
it “before’and.” I was in a hurry to get outdoors, 
so I did without my bath, and promised myself I 
would see to it later in the day. 

That afternoon, footsore, tired, and feeling inex- 
pressibly grimy, I interviewed the lady again, and 
begged permission to have a bath. She was then 
in much brighter humor, and in curls in place of 
pins. She promised to arrange the matter shortly, 
and to send some one to warn me when the moment 
had arrived. Where could [ be found? 

“Oh, I’ll go and undress at once,” I said. 

“No, don’t do that, sir; I can’t get a bawth all 
in a minute,” she told me. “Perhaps you’d like 
to wite in the smokin’ room.” 

I agreed at once, and retired to the flyblown 
smoking room, where there was an ample choice 
of distraction for a writing man between a moth- 
eaten volume, entitled “King’s Concordance,” and 
a Southeastern Railway time-table cover, very 
solidly fastened, but with nothing inside. Pres- 
ently Boots came in, elderly and sad, but furtively 
birdlike both in the way he held his head on one 
side and in the jerky quickness of his movements. 

“You the genelmun as orduder bawth?” he 
asked anxiously. I admitted it, and he gave a 
long sigh of relief. 

“Oo! All right,” he said, almost gladly. “I’ll 
letcher know when it’s ready.” 

And he hopped out. I yawned, opened the con- 
cordance, and shut it again hastily, by reason of 
the extraordinarily pungent mustiness its pages 
emitted. Then I went prospecting into the pas- 
sage between the stairs and the private bar. Here 
I passed a sort of ticket-office window, at which a 
middle-aged Hebrew lady sat, eating winkles from 
a plate with the aid of a hairpin. Her face lighted 
up with sudden interest as she saw me. 

“Oo,” she cried with spirit, “er you the genel- 
mun as orduder bawth?” - 

Again I pleaded guilty, and with a broad, reas- 
suring smile, as of one who should say, “ Bless 
you, we’ve had visitors just as mad as you before 
this,” she nodded her ringleted head and said, 
“Right you are, sir. I’ll send Boots to letcher 
know when it’s ready.” 

Apart from consideration of her occupation, 
which demanded privacy, I could not stand gazing 
at this lady, and so I passed on to my only refuge 
from the concordance room—the private bar. 
There was a really splendid young lady in attend- 
ance here, who smiled upon me so sweetly that I 
felt constrained to order a lemon squash. While 
I pondered, with one hand on the counter, the still 
smiling barmaid opened conversation brightly. 

‘Er you the genelmun what’s orduder bawth?” 
she asked engagingly. 

I began to feel that there must be some kind of 
London joke about this formula. Perhaps it is a 
phrase in the current comic opera, I thought. As 
I hung indeterminately waiting, I heard a voice 
in the passage outside, and recognized it as be- 
longing to that elderly bird, Boots. 

‘No, L ain’t a-wastin’ uv me time,” it said. “I’m 





a-lookin’ fer some one. I serpose you ain’t seed 
the genelmun as orduder bawth anywhere abart, 
*ave yer?” 

Fearful lest further delay should lead to the 
bricking up of the bathroom, or to a crier’s being 
sent round the town for the “genelmun,” and so 
forth, I hastened out almost into the arms of the 
retainer, and forcibly checked him as he began 
on an interrogative note to cheep out, ‘You the 
genelmun as orduder —’”’ 

Coming from a country where, even in the poor- 
est workman’s house, the bathroom at all events 
is always in commission, I was especially struck 
by this incident; more especially when, an hour 
later, I heard the chambermaid cry out over the 
banisters : 

‘“‘Mibel! The genelmun as orduder bawth sez’e’ll 
ave a chop wiv ’is tea!’’ 
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A HOPEFUL SPIRIT. 
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Tenant—Good gracious! Whatever are you doing? 
It isn’t straight and you’ve stuck it upside down. 

Optimistic Paperhanger—Don’t you worry, lady; it’ll 
be all right when it’s dry. . 


—George Belcher in the Tatler. 
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A LITTLE BAKERESS. 


ECENTLY President Poincaré of France 
wrote letters of thanks to two children, 
brother and sister, in the village of Exodun. 

The boy, a lad of ten years, he addressed as his 
“young friend,” and assured him of his confidence 
that he would grow up to be, like his father, a 
valiant soldier. The girl, Madeleine Daniau, four- 
teen years old, he complimented on her good 
humor, courage, and energy, and conferred upon 
her the cross of Lorraine. 

What had the two children done? Nothing war- 
like ; they had only rendered the most fundamental 
and peaceable of services. They were mother- 
less, and when their father, the baker Daniau, was 
called to the colors, they had had to take care of the 
home and themselves; enough of a task at their 
ages, it would seem. But Daniau was the only 
baker in Exodun, and his departure left the village 
without bread. Madeleine saw her duty and her 
opportunity. She was slight and small. She had 
not yet learned how to make bread ,—salable bread, 
baked in the big bakery ovens,—although she could 
cook pretty well; neither did she know how to 
manage the great bakery furnace. Nevertheless, 
with the help of her little brother, she kindled the 
fires, mixed and kneaded the dough, and baked a 
batch of loaves—which failed. Several times more 
she failed; several times she did pretty well; then 
at last she really succeeded. The village and the 
neighboring farmers assured her gladly of their 
custom; and now, for many months, she has been 
working from four in the morning until late in 
the day at the trade she has mastered. 

“The cross of Lorraine is a fine thing, and we of 
the village are proud that Madeleine has won it,’’ 
a neighbor told a reporter, “and letters from 
Monsieur le President—truly, a great honor for 
the children.- But they are good children, and 
Madeleine is a good daughter—eh! She is pleased 
with her cross, but that which will please her best 
of all will be when the papa returns, and finds the 
Boulangerie Daniau with the ovens hot, and money 
in the till, and a reputation of the best, that has 
become known even as far as Paris. I think what 
he will say to her and the little fellow will be worth 
more than many crosses!” 
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WHY WEEDON DROPPED 
RAILROADING. 


HE little group at the club were discussing 

the part that chance plays in our lives. Anec- 

dote followed anecdote, and at last some one 
said to Weedon, the great banker who happened 
to be one of the party: 

“T have often heard you speak of the time when 
you were a railroad man. Was it chance that led 
you to give it up?” 

“It’s rather a long story,” replied the banker, 
“but it falls in so pat with our conversation that I 
think I'll tell it. 

“T was very proud of my promotion to be dis- 
patcher at Winsor, for I got it after less than a 
year at the telegraph key. Winsor was a thriving 
little city, with some factories and a lively dis- 
tributing trade, and the yards were always busy. 
There was a pine barren west of us, almost with- 
out a house for fifteen miles of upgrade; and I had 
to give trains their orders clear througli to where 
the coal lands began, at Gridley, twenty-five 
miles away. There was a turpentine camp half- 
way between, called Porter’s, and a long siding; 
but there wasn’t another agent or telegrapher, and 
this, you know, was before the days of double 
tracks or automatic block signals. 

“Things went smoothly at first. I had already 
met a few nice people at Winsor, and the train 
crews were all friendly. The chief dispatcher, 
Harmon, at division headquarters a hundred miles 
down the line, helped me all he could, too. 

“One black May night he called me at about 





eleven. ‘Tell Bryan to take Porter’s siding and 
let McCluskey by with an extra coal train,’ was 
his message. So I set my light red against 
Bryan’s train, the night freight westward, and 
soon I heard it come slowly into the yards. I 
had the order all ready for Bryan, the conductor, 
to take and sign for; and I waited there rather 
impatiently while the engineer made up his train. 
Harmon called me: ‘Have you got Bryan’s sig- 
nature?’ 

“**No, they’re still drilling cars,’ I wired back. 

“Finally the train came slowly up toward my 
window. I picked up the orders, but was sur- 
prised to hear the sudden clank and jerk as the 
engineer pulled out the throttle. ‘He’s got cars to 
drill in the upper yard,’ I thought. So I ran out 
and waited for the caboose lights to appear. 
‘Maybe Bryan will be on the steps,’ thought I; 
and I held the orders up as the caboose ap- 
proached. Nota soulthere! As the caboose flew 
by, I shrieked; I ran after it; I stooped for a 
stone to throw, lost my balance, and fell, while 
the train went out with ever-increasing speed into 
the black pine wilderness. 

“Stunned and bruised, I picked myself up and 
ran to my key. ‘Order out the wrecker!’ I tele- 
graphed Harmon. ‘Bryan left against block with- 
out stopping.’ 

“Gentlemen, you can imagine the next hour in 
that quiet, lonely little room. A score of times I 
saw that heavy coal train coming down the grade 
out of the mountains and plumping head-on into 
the climbing way freight. Why I didn’t take to 
the woods, I don’t know. I got up to run a dozen 
times, but something held me to my key. 

“Suddenly I heard a whistle. ‘The wrecker!’ I 
said to myself; ‘but it’s too soon for that, and it’s 
the wrong direction. That’s toward Porter’s. 
Thank God! It must be Bryan’s train backing 
in.’ I leaned far out of the window; there was 
the blaze of a headlight up the line. I set the 
block against them; slowly the long coal train 
drew up along the platform, and I saw McCluskey 
drop off the train. 

“McCluskey was no ghost. He was a powerful, 
red-faced chap. ‘What’s up?’ he said, as he came 
in. All I could reply was, ‘How did you get here? 
Those were Bryan’s orders, and he didn’t take 
them’; and I handed him the sheets that Bryan 
should have stopped for. 

“IT shall never forget his face. I see it yet, with 
a sudden whiteness, like flour or lime, coming over 
it; and I jumped up and caught him just as he 
keeled over. Pretty soon he came to. ‘Say, boy!’ 
were his first words. ‘Bryan was on Porter’s 
siding. We went through there sixty miles an 
hour,’ and off he went again. That time I had to 
work over him. 

*“*Next day I went to headquarters. Bryan and 
his engineer swore they had a clear signal, and that 
I must have been asleep. Luckily, Harmon could 
testify that I was awake, and had answered him 
that [had set the signal against Bryan. For some 
reason I never understood, Bryan’s flagman told 
the truth. Bryan had gone to sleep, and so had 
his engineer; and a young fireman, who was learn- 
ing to run the machine, had the throttle. When 
the truth came out, he testified that he was having 
trouble with the gauge as he started out, back in 
the yards, and never thought of the signal at all. 
For the first time in weeks, they had a car to 
leave at Porter’s siding; and to set it on the spur 
they had to back completely off the main line. 
The flagman heard McCluskey’s train coming, 
threw the switch so that it would not take the 
siding, and it flew by without an inkling of the fate 
that it had missed. 

“That, gentlemen, is why I gave up railroading.” 
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THE ABSENT -MINDED STEVENSON. 


WOMAN, writes Mr. 8S. S. McClure in his 
A recollections of Robert Louis ‘Stevenson, 
who was rigid in small matters of domestic 
economy, who insisted upon a planned and ordered 
life, would have worried Stevenson terribly. He 
used to start out on his tramping trips with no 
luggage, buying a collar here and a shirt there, 
as he needed them. In managing his affairs, he 
had no money sense whatever. 

I remember, says Mr. McClure, hearing him tell 
how he and Mrs. Stevenson once went to Paris 
for a pleasure trip. They had a check for $500, 
and some loose money, and they meant to have a 
thoroughly good time, and stay as long as their 
money held out. After a few days they found 
their funds running short; they could not imagine 
what they had done with it all, but as there seemed 
to be very little left, they decided they had better 
go home while it lasted. When they got home 
they found the check for $500 among the papers 
on the desk. They had not cashed it at all, and 
they did not even know they had not. 
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A REAL ACHIEVEMENT. 


AL Wightman was a particularly tall, thin 
fellow; in fact, some of his acquaintances 
had a habit of referring to him as ‘‘Bones.” 
One night a number of his jolly good friends joined 
him in aspree. In an unguarded moment one of 
the party drew a revolver; it became accidentally 
discharged, and the bullet struck Wightman in 
the leg. 
Full of remorse, the owner of the weapon has- 
tened hotfoot to the house of the nearest doctor. 
“I’ve just shot Wal Wightman in the leg!” he 
cried. ‘Come quick!” 
The doctor paused on the threshold, viewing the 
man with admiring eyes. , 
**You mean to say you shot Wal Wightman in 
the leg?” he asked. 
‘**Yes,”’ sadly replied the other. 
“Well,” said the doctor, as he buttoned his 
glove, ‘‘that was a mighty good shot, anyway.” 
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THE VALUE OF ART. 


HE managers of a certain evening news- 
paper that publishes a great many pictures 
found it necessary to cut expenses. They 
dismissed a special writer and two reporters, and 
most of the other employees became nervous 
about their positions. There was one man, how- 
ever, who was not uneasy. He worked in what 
was called the art department. 
One of his friends said to him, ‘‘Why aren’t you 
afraid of losing your job?” 
“Oh, they can’t fire me,” he replied. 
“Why not? They are cutting all along the line. 
Why do you feel safe?” 
“Well, you see our paper cannot afford to make 
a cut in its art department. We have so many 
subscribers who can’t read!” 
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THE RIDE ON THE ROLLER. 


BY JOHN MORRISON. 


Oh, merry and loud was the echoing shout 
From all of the boys when school let out. 
“The roller! The roller!” arose the cry. 
“The highway roller is passing by!” 
Then a dozen or more of the fellows flew— 
And some of the girls among them, too— 
And climbed aboard for a jolly ride. 
They were everywhere except inside! 
The driver welcomed the boisterous load, 
And so they traveled along the road 
The length of the village and down the hill 
That leads to the bridge beside the mill, 
Until, from a yard beside the way 
Where Billy Mahoney was at play, 

A snowball came with an aim so true 
That it carried a challenge as it flew. 
Then down from the roller piled the boys, 
And louder than ever became their noise 
As they let the roller go on its way, 
While they battled long in a snowball fray. 


= 
TWO KINDS OF WINTER. 


BY CLARA WHITTAKER. 


ILBUR stood looking out of the 
W window watching the rain and fret- 
ting because it kept him indoors. 
“If only I had some one to play with!’’ he 
said, and he had hardly finished speaking when 
the doorbell went ‘‘ting-a-ling. ’’ 

‘*Hurrah !’? he shouted. ‘‘I hope it’s Harold. 
Then we can play all the morning with my 
building blocks. ’’ 

He tore down the hall toward the door at top 
speed, but came back alone, and slowly, with 
only a card that the postman had brought. 

‘‘Why, it’s for you, my boy, from your 
cousins in the East!’’ said his mother, and 
then she read it aloud. 

‘‘T wish you were here now,’’ ran the card. 
‘*We have much snow. Pauland I go coasting 
down the hill every day. Our dog, Whiskers, 
likes it, too.’’ 

** ‘Coasting’! I’m sure I should like that, 
but all we have in California is rain. It spoils 
everyone’s fun,’’ and Wilbur stared gloomily 
out of the window again. 

‘*Are there any new roses out?’’ his mother 
asked. 

“Oh, yes! Lotsof them. Thereare yellow 
tea roses and those funny, red, striped ones. 
Oh, there’s a whole wheelbarrowful, I’m 
sure, And, mother, the wind has blown down 
a long vine of your pretty smilax, right across 
the path. ’’ 

‘‘Why, what useful eyes you have!’’ his 
mother answered. ‘Let us put on our rain- 
coats and go out. ’’ 

While Wilbur held the basket, his mother 
snipped off big, fragrant roses, and spicy 
greens from the cedar hedge. Finally she cut 
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off the long vine of smilax. To Wilbur’s sur- 
prise, she threw it round his neck like a 
wreath. 

When they had come back to the pleasant liv- 
ing room, Wilbur’s mother arranged the roses 
and the green vines in big bowls. Suddenly 
Wilbur jumped up and said, ‘‘Oh, I know what 
I want to do!’’ and started for his own room. 

In a little while he was back again, with 
his blocks, which he spread out on the rug 
before the cheerful fireplace. For a whole 
hour he was busy but very still. Then he told 
his mother to look. 

Now Wilbur had more than a hundred 
blocks of many different shapes. Of them he 
had built a pretty house with many steps 
before it. On top of it, he put a roof garden 
made of pink baby roses in tiny match boxes. 
Along the whole length of the rug and up to 
the house he had stretched a covered walk, 
and on the sticks that formed the top of it 
he had placed the small-leaved smilax vine— 
his wreath. 

‘*Why, it is the most beautiful thing that I 
ever saw made with blocks!’’ said his mother. 

‘*T can make it better yet,’’ said Wilbur 
proudly. ‘‘May I have the empty spools out 
of your sewing basket ?’’ 

His mother nodded. Another half hour 
went by. 

‘*Now, look!’’ the boy cried joyfully. 

This time there was a pretty fence round 
the little house. In front, by the covered 

walk, was an open 


















When the King ina temper 
excitedly Fqueoled. 


Uncover ig head, 
Bottle of Ink!” 

And stroightway he did - 
with & Sly little wink. 





THE UPSET AT COURT. 


BY ALAN S. FOSTER. 
One day to the throne of 


With petition extended 
he modestly kneeled 


gate, and by each 
gatepost stood a fine, 
straight tree from 
the cedar hedge, 
stuck in a spool that 
looked like a gar- 
den tub. Scattered 


the mighty King Mite about the place were 
ame o quaint little bold more trees, all set 
little black little knight. | in spools. 


‘* Those are my 
orange trees,’’ Wil- 
bur said proudly. 

‘*Why, of course !”’ 
cried his mother. 
‘* Your Jerusalem 
cherry has little 
yellow seed balls 
just like ripe or- 
anges, and some 
green ones, like un- 
ripe oranges, too. 
What fun you have 
had in thinking it 
all out !?? 

‘*Do my cousins in 
the East have smi- 
lax and flowers?’’ 


Wilbur asked. 
‘*To play with in 
winter? Oh, no! 


When their mother 
wants smilax for 
their birthday cake 
she has to buy it at 
agreenhouse. Your 
cousins see flowers 
only at parties. ’’ 

‘*Why do flowers 
grow here in winter 
and not there, where 
they live?’’ 

‘* Because we have 








warm rains. ’’ 


Wilbur went thoughtfully to the window. 
‘*And I suppose that if it did not rain so 
much we should have no figs, or prunes, or 
peaches, either,’’ he said. Just then the sun 
peeped out, for in California the sun is very 
kind. ‘‘Oh, I see oranges under our tree! 
Now I can gather them! 
you please write on a post card what I tell 
you, to send to my cousins? Then I’ll print 
my name at the bottom. ’’ 


This was the post card: 
Dear Cousins. I am glad you are having fun 
with snow. It is warm to-day. Ineednocoat. I 


am going to pick up a basketful of sweet, juicy 
oranges now, and I think I like California best, 


after all. Wilbur. 
— 
THE SILVERY GULL. 


BY M.S. McGILL. 


W bey I went to the shore last summer 

to spend my vacation, I met many good 

friends, but there are none of them 
that I remember more fondly than little Pete. 
I met him one morning when I was out for an 
early walk on the beach—a handsome little 
gull that was hunting for his breakfast where 
the tide was going out. 

When I was near him, I expected that he 
would fly away, as the other gulls usually did. 
Pete, however, was not afraid. He watched 
me as I drew near, and then with a sharp but 
friendly ‘‘Peep! Peep!’’? he came running 
along the sandy beach toward me. I stooped 
down to pick him up, but he was not inclined 
to be quite so friendly as that at first, and 
moved out of my reach. 

As I walked back for my own breakfast I 
met a lady who lived in a neighboring cottage, 
and told her about the little gull. 

‘‘Oh, that must have been our Pete,’’ she 
said. ‘*We call him Pete because the name 
sounds much like the little call that he makes. 
We often feed him. He does not seem to 
belong with the other gulls that we see. 
Perhaps he is a different kind, or it may be 
that he has lost his mother. ’’ 

That was all I ever learned about the his- 
tory of Pete. The very next morning I went 
back along the beach, and, sure enough, there 
he was near the spot where I had seen him 
before. This time I had some bits of fish to 
offer him, and he was quite willing to eat them 
from my hand, although still unwilling for me 
to take him up. 

When I walked back to my cottage he fol- 
lowed a long way, but finally, before we reached 
it, flew out over the water. The next morning 
Pete was waiting for me much nearer than the 
spot where I first saw him, and on the fourth 
morning he was just outside my door when 
I opened it. 

From that time until the day came when I 
had to go back to the city, Pete was almost 
a member of our household. Not that he 
depended wholly upon our bounty for his food, 
for he often swam far out over the water; 
there he would dip in his sharp bill and catch 
a small fish that had made the mistake of 
coming too near the surface. 

Pete soon knew his name, and when we 
called from the cottage door he would hurry 
toward us as fast as his flashing wings would 
carry him, crying at the top of his shrill voice 
as he came. I often wonder how he is faring 
this winter, and hope that he will be there to 





welcome us when we return next summer. 








PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
1. 


My first is a hundred, and is yet only one; 
My second—you’ll guess it before you are done. 


| Of a seven-hilled city three-fourths ro a may take, 
And, mother, will il 


For this it most truly my second will make. 
And 4 third you must grant me ’tis good, or ’tis 


And my P whole it made kingcraft to tremble and 
weep. 


Il. 
My first, a maiden young and true, 
My next is something that we brew. 
My third rimes well with be or see, 
My last means only you and me. 
My whole is strange in every land, 
And very hard to understand. 
III. 
My first is used when mother, neat, 
Says, “Children, always wipe your feet!” 
My next is sometimes dark as night, 
And then, again, ’tis very light. 
My whole, w en light and soft it seems, 
Brings us "rest and pleasant dreams. 
IV. 


7 along the meadows green, 
hen summer days are here, 
Is often — and often seen, 
ue you but happen near. 
second oft, too oft, is used 
y hunters in the chase; : 
And often, too, is much abused 
By jockeys in a race. 
My whole is seen in summer time 
Amidst the gay parterre, 
And blossoms freely in our clime, 
For flora’s fame to share. 
v. 


i first is made of wood or iron; my second is 
used in writing; my whole forms a part of many 
letters. 

2. ENIGMAS. 


If ie igny oe you place two A’s and a Y, 
two N’s and an 8, 

two k’s, then a V, D, T and an ) 3 

It will give you much pleasure, I guess. 


3. ACROSTICS. 
I. 
I’m found in sleep, not in dream; 
I’m found in stitch, not in seam; 
I’m found in stove, ” not in fire ; 
I’m found in truth, not in liar; 
I’m found in weight, not in poise ; 
My whole tells you to make a noise. 
Il. 
I’m found in globe, not in earth; 
I’m found in augh, not in mirth: 
I’m found in parade, not in floats ; 
But my whole is found in boats. 
111. 
I’m found in dog, but not in cat; 
I’m found in rat, but not in mat; 
I’m found in cat, but not in dog: 
I’m found in ant, but not in hog; 
I’m found in dog, but not in bird; 
I’m found in three, but not in third. 
IV. 
I’m found in father, not in mother; 
I’m found in uncle, ‘not in brother; 
I’m found in writing, not in mail; 
I’m found in donkey, not in tail; 
I’m found in victory, not in war; 
I’m found in justice, not in law; 
I’m found in hash, not in stew; 
I’m found in lie, not in true; 
I’m found in German, not in kaiser ; 
I’m found in saving, not in non 
My whole takes time and pogeee, 20 ‘ 
And makes our house look fresh and new. 


4. BEHEADINGS. 
I. 
Complete, I’ve sympathy with you; 
Behead, Iama 
head, grow in waters blue; 
And here [’ll have to halt. 
It. 
My whole is hard to see; 
ehead, I’m built by man; 
Behead, the whole I’d be; 
Now guess me if you can. 
IIl. 
Comoiate I’m found upon the map; 
Behead, I’m put on grandma’ $cap; 
Behead, but one trick I command, 
And yet I’ve ee in a hand. 


Whole, I am loose ina ‘quivering: behead me, 
and I am a space between two intersecting lines; 
= more behead and transpose, and I become a 
valley. 




















JAPANESE PATIENCE. 


ARUYAMA Okyo was the founder of the 
} M naturalistic school of Japanese painting. 
He was born in 1735 and died in 1795. Ina 
letter from Kyoto in a recent number of the Inter- 
national Studio, Mr. Harada Jiro tells a story 
about Okyo, a story that may be interpreted as a 
rebuke to those gifted young cubists and futurists 
who dash off half a dozen paintings a day. 
Tanikaze Kajinosuke, according to Mr. Jiro, 
was a champion wrestler. One day he called on 
Maruyama Okyo and proposed a trial of strength, 
each according to his own line of pursuit. He 
would show the greatest feat he was capable of 
by his physical strength, and Okyo would show 
his by his abilityto paint. Okyo agreed. The next 
morning he was awakened by the sound of some- 
thing falling outside the door of his house. He 
opened the door and found Tanikaze standing by 
a rock large enough to tax the strength of a dozen 
ordinary men. He had brought it, without resting, 
all the way from Mount Kurama, many miles dis- 
tant. 


Damp Clo 
Start Phat Cough 


A box of S. B. Cough Drops 
not only satisfies your chil- 
dren’s natural craving for 
something sweet, but gives 
them something that will surely 
soothe the throat and prevent 
coughs, colds and hoarseness. 


Now it was Okyo’s turn. He gave lessons to his 
pupils as usual, but spent every available minute 
in his private atelier working very far into the 
night. Tanikaze called four or five times, but was 
told that the painting was not yet ready. 

At last, after four months had passed, the wres- 
tler said to the painter, “If you cannot show me 
your work to-day, I think it is only fair to consider 
myself as the winner of this contest. I came here 
to-day prepared to take the rock back to the moun- 
tain.” 

“TI have finished the work,” answered Okyo, 
with a smile. And he presented to Tanikaze a 
roll of silk. Tanikaze slowly unrolled it—it was 
seven feet long—and looked at it in amazement. 
‘Has this taken you four months to paint?” he 
asked. “Does this represent your greatest skill?” 

His surprise was not altogether unjustified, for 
the artist had painted nothing except a stringed 
| bow in its actual size Then Okyo calmly ex- 

plained the matter as follows: 

‘That is a picture of the bow you received from 
the emperor when you had the honor of wrestling 
in the palace grounds a few months ago. - The 
greatest achievement in it is the drawing of this 

|ecord. To draw a straight line over six feet long 
without anything for a guide is by no means an 
easy task. Just as you brought the rock from the 
mountain without resting, so I have drawn this 
line with a single stroke of the brush. Many a 
time in my attempts the line faltered or the ink 
gave out before the line was finished. I have 
| experienced with the brush a hardship such as 
you encountered with the rock on your way from 
Kurama. Come and see the proot.” 

So saying he led Tanikaze to his atelier and 
emptied a large boxful of papers and rolls of silk 
that he had spoiled in his endeavor to draw in a 
single sweep of the brush a straight line over six 
feet in length. Tanikaze was thoroughly con- 
vinced. Heraised the drawing to his brow in token 
of gratitude and left Okyo, promising that he would 
treasure it and hand it down to his posterity, and 
praising the artist for his perseverance and stead- 
fastness of purpose. 


Goodyear Means 


Tire Economy 


INCE tires are usually the largest single item 
of a car's upkeep, it is a matter of simple 
economy to buy those which last longest. 


Children must play—let them 
carry a box of these drops 
during Winter and Spring, and 
have all the fun they want. 
Give them one o’ bedtime to 
loosen the phlegm. They’re 
better than medicine. 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Containing Only Pure Cane Sugar 
and Pure Medicinal Oils 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 


Us 


Families which use Goodyear tires with this 
end in view find their annual tire cost con- 
siderably reduced. 





They need fewer tires. They have less tire 
trouble. Repairs are less frequent. 


Tires that are lower in price than Goodyear— 
and they are many—do not attract them. 
‘For these, lacking Goodyear quality and 
Goodyear service features must fall short 

also of Goodyear satisfaction. 


Is there a moral here for you? 


Your Grandpa Knows 


Makers of S. B. 
Chewing Gum 
and Lasses Kisses 
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TO THE “COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 


COLORED window in memory of Izaak 
Walton is to be placed in the cathedral at 
Winchester, England, where Walton is 

buried. The memorial, of interest to all lovers of 
English literature as well as of the sport of angling, 
is thus described in Forest and Stream: 

The central figure is dressed like a medizval 
king, and beneath it is the verse, ‘The Lord sitteth 
above the water-fiood.” Large figures in the side 
panels represent Saint Anthony preaching to the 
fishes; Saint Peter and the tribute money; Saint 
Andrew with the loaves and the fishes, and Saint 
Winfried instructing the Sussex fishermen—an old 
English legend. In the lower corners two scenes 
introduce Walton himself: in one he is meditat- 
ing by the bank of the Itchen, with Saint Cather- 
ine’s Hill in the background, and in the other he is 
shown with his pupil, saying grace before eating 














WHO SAID ALL 
THIS ABOUT 


CYPRESS? 


(Here’s a part of the good things they said: ) 


their luncheon beside the river Dove. The escutch- CYPRESS is put to almost covery USO a8 68 interior trim 
roc egg scenery ~ ot Bethe gre Senger mind for houses..... natural color or stained.....contains little resin..... thus 
! : y affords a GOOD SURFACE FOR PAINT, WHICH IT HOLDS WELL..... 


ciates of the angler, with various plants, fishes, 
‘and aquatic symbols, all in brilliant colors, embel- for or yg tke is subjected to dampness rn gape . —- 


‘ swells or warps but little. 
lish the borders. equally well. AS SIDING IT PRACTICALLY WEARS OUT BEFORE IT. DECAYS 
* . made aced as co columns it retains its shape, holds paint, and has sufficient strength 


-It is placed as cornice, gutters, blinds....and railing, and ‘ is m: 
COLOR-BLIND BEES. and steps... Much CYPRESS lumber is employed in the construction of SILOS. 
AN the New to the London correspondent of 











“THE 
WOOD 
ETERNAL” 


“THE 
WOOD 
ETERNAL" 
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LAL 
IITA 
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FARMER. puts the wood to many ne... ITS LASTING PROPERTIES Fit | IT 

{ WELL forcurbs..., Resistance to fits it for stable floors and timbers near the 

the New York Sun, Prof. K. von Frisch of ground, as well as for... oanent especially forfence posts....one of the best available 

Berlin has been making a series of inter- woods for picket fences, because it shows paint well an holds it for many years, but lasts 

esting experiments to test the color sense of bees. a time wit 3 .widel used for this purpose....in regions remote from its range 
These experiments seem to show that, whatever 

color sense bees may possess, the ability to dis- 
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! ighin cre absolute in uae ial 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent ste 


\ WALTER BAKER & COL? 


ee PRE-EMINENTLY ky ye construction) ....where it is — 
goa ry hi be d ti all all _ & builder Set ho ricul —— 

» ames, benches, boxes, and practically all e the er needs cultural im- 
tinguish red as red is not comprised in it. The lement manufacturers make seed boxes of it, wagon makers....for Cote... carriage 
professor carried on his experiments on bees in uilders and automobile makers work it into panels for fine bodies... Its ts slight tendency 
the open air near his hives, and by the aid of what ap ye | its employment for incubators....freight-car siding... -many builders 
is called the food-preference method, he found of gasoline la are said to be using Cypress exclusively for hull planking... 

. h » makes Geodeoene church pews.....Telephone boxes and swikdboards of CYPRESS 
that one day’s training was enough to teach many spools. b seine floats;.....tables.....curtain poles 
hundreds of bees to distinguish between blue and D shelving and counter tops:.....shims;.....tool boxes. CYPRESS has 
gray. been substituted for white oak for wine barrels... om from taste 

To test the bee’s perception of color, he offered is claimed for it by pump makers, who recommend it for that reason,” (etc.) 
them a material inducement to remember (and H, s h d ne 
distinguish) that whatever was colored blue was ell y e 
sweet, and whatever was gray (although he em- ( ere s Who said iu ) a rep rint fr rom: 
ployed thirty-two shades) was not sweet. In the VT. etin = 
same way they were taught later that yellow indi- U. S. GO REP., Bull 95, June 30, 1911, Pp. 44 46. 
cated sweetness. But no amount of training was — You BuILp (palace, cottage or pasture fence) 
ever able to teach the bees that there was any not “Stop Depreciation Before 
difference in color between red and black. The egins — Use CYPRESS Ai First! 
bees were totally color blind to red. ‘a ei 

: WHEN “FIxine UP (big new porch or little back steps) 

-“Why Replace Rotten Wood with Wood that 
Will Roi?” (Use CYPRESS, of course.) 
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A “YOUNG” OLD LADY. 
[ “The Intimate Letters of Hester Piozzi and 





Pr. 
WEtese te A 


The day of imperfect 


hearingis past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
wees new 1916 tay thin ~*x- model 
hearing ng device. t transmits 


= he ee world’s , ates 
@ound without! lb days’ Pi... 


WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with Full Text 
of OFFICIAL GOVT. REPT. Also Fudl List of 41 Other Volumes. (FREE on request. ) 


Let our ‘ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1228 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 1228 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 


Penelope Pennington,” edited by Mr. Oswald 
G. Knapp, appears an anecdote of a most un- 
usual old lady. 

There was a Mrs. Shelley in Sussex, says Mrs. 
Piozzi,—her sneering neighbors called her Epistle 
and Gospel,— who had two maiden daughters. 
One broke her leg and died at about forty years 
of age, but the other departed not until five years 
ago. The doctors told her mamma there was no 
hope, and she piously resigned herself to the loss. 

“But tell me at least,’’ cried she, “what ails my 
poor child, and of what can she possibly be dying?” 

“Of age, dearmadam,” answered her physician. 
“Miss Shelley was never strong, and seventy-six 
years have nearly worn her out.” 

“O dear! Is she really? Why, I am ninety- 
four myself, and I am not dying cf age!” 











test 
lur. Write today for our 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is a known scientific — FF 
for the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of — = =. 























Here’s Your Chance, BOYS 


TO EARN GOOD MONEY, 
for that rifle or camping trip. 
rite us to-day and learn about a household necessity 
tBeedtape) that sells on sight in every ho’ 
you wel mes teach you how to sell. 
opportunity to make a man’s wages and show Dad an: 


deafness, Write for i =| aboat 
our 15 days’ free oe a ana. Igw direct 


Eshoratoey peice. Xf oc to New York 
MEARS EAR PHONE Co. 
Dept. 2381 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 





proof. For house, barn, 
and around the farm. Write for for big free 


shockmen and d‘motorita. Agents mals 








Stam S FREE—75 all different for names two collectors, 
PS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co, Toledo, 0. 





She spoke truly, and outlived her little girl, as 
she called her, six years. 








your pals that you have the right stuffin you. Write to 
V. P. JEPSON, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


big money. 








satan sane tara. 08.060 bers Sts.Chdeage 
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Unless branded EDUCATOR on 
the sole it is not a genuine Educator 


“‘My Shoes Are 
Just Like Dad’s!” 


IS are stamped 
EDUCATOR on the 
sole, too. For dad has 
learned the foolishness of | 
wearing narrow, pointed 
shoes, the source of bent 
bones, which cause corns, 
bunions, callouses, ingrown nails, fallen arch. 
Put the whole family into good-looking, 
wear-resisting Educators today. $1.35 to 
$5.50. White for interesting book “Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet’’— facts every 
foot-sufferer needs. Free. Send now. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc. , 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


FDUCATOR 
OHOE @ 























Educator 
for Boys 
and 
Little Men 








Send 2 Cents 


in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you free a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 
State size and which style wanted 
ta ce 













remarkable be 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
Fe meee A. nae taking qaleus tev Bi oa, 


undries 

Do Seakanen direct with the Yeading bicy 

house in America. De sot bax pall J mn know 
you, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-50, CHICAGO 
You Can Earn 


MONTH 
with This 
NEW MACHINE 
more to bg a AY, A 
Shop with ieawsek od Kequipment. Le Let the mon: 
po Every wy. id i means 7 more 





,| profession; namely, to select for the auto trucks 


+ | aid them in their work 


| sent a boy twelve years 


| from motor trucks run- 
|ning at a speed that 


| found several fenders that in nearly every case 


by auto trucks. 


| points; in the dry seasons, however, the tribu- 
| taries and the upper stretches of the Magdalena 
| become so shallow that only boats of very light 


| © . 














NATURE GSCIENCE 


ENDER TESTS.— Engineers of the city of 
Chicago recently completed one of the most 
unusual tasks ever assigned to members of their 








of the city fenders that would really save life. To 


they designed dummies 
in three sizes: one size 
to represent a child four 
years old weighing 35 
pounds, one to repre- 


old weighing 80 pounds, 
and one to represent a 
man of mature years 
weighing 180 pounds. 
Our illustration, from 
the Engineering Record, 
shows the anatomy of 
the man in this curious 
family. The engineers 
tested the merits of nu- 
merous fenders, and in 
| the course of the tests 
| subjected each one of 
the dummies to 168 hits 








varied from 3 to 15 miles an hour. The engineers 


were effective in preventing persons from being 
run over, and that would consequently much re- 
duce the number of serious injuries to persons hit 


FLYING RAFT.—The principal river in Co- 

lombia is the Magdalena. One thousand miles 
long, it rises in the Andes and flows northward 
| through long, narrow valleys until it enters the 
Caribbean Sea through two forks that separate at 
the city of Barranquilla. The river affords almost 
the only commercial route to the interior of Co- 
lombia, and a large number of regular steamers 
carry freight and passengers to and from inland 








draft can navigate them, and it then takes many 
days to reach Honda and Neiva and other inland 
towns. Sefior Gonzalo Mejia, who has a contract 
to carry the mails in Colombia, has designed a 
boat that, he believes, will be able to sail the Mag- 
dalena and its tributaries even when they contain 
less than a foot of water. This odd craft, which 
has a draft of only three inches, is propelled by 
two engines of 150 horsepower that drive two 
aéroplane propellers, and can travel at a rate of 
from fifteen to forty-five miles an hour. With this 
flying raft, Sefior Mejia expects to make the trip 
up the Magdalena, which in the dry season has 
hitherto taken sixty days, in twenty hours. 


EVIVING THE MONITOR.— The monitor, 

which played such an important part in the 
navai history of our Civil War, has been revived 
by the British naval authorities. They have suc- 
ceeded in producing vessels of that type that can 
carry the heaviest guns and that are virtually 
invulnerable to torpedoes. The monitors have 
been particularly serviceable in the shallow waters 
off that part of the coast of Belgium which is in the 
hands of the Germans, including the German sub- 
marine base at Zeebrugge. Monitors can be run 
in waters that are too shallow for the submarine. 
Two vessels of the monitor type, the Severn and 
the Mersey, were able to follow the Kénigsberg up 
the Rufiji River on the east coast of Africa and, 
although she was much more heavily armed and 
a larger vessel than both of them put together, 
to destroy her. Monitors, too, have been used to 
support the French and British troops in the fight- 
ing on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Some of these 
shallow-draft, heavy-armed craft carry 14-inch 
guns in the central turret; others have one 9.2-inch 
gun in the bow and a6-inch gun in the stern. The 
14-inch guns fire projectiles weighing sixteen hun- 
dred pounds for a distance of fifteen miles. The 
vessels are slow—a quality that does not matter 
much, since they are virtually invulnerable. 


HE AEROPLANE GUNNER.—Most of the 

aéroplanes used in the great war carry two 
persons, the pilot and the “‘gunner-observer,’”’ who 
sits forward and spies out the land or handles the 
machine gun. When an aéroplane armed with a 
machine gun attacks a hostile aéroplane, the pilot 
at once manceuvres the machine into position so 
that his companion can bring his gun into action. 


BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 
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j work ahead of supply. 
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Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the oof expert, 9381 Reefer Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuab e 
book entitled, * ‘White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it.” 
This book contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 
and tells pow to prepare a simple home solution that cures this 
terrible disease over night and actually raises 98 per cent of 
every hatch. All Doultey rajeere should certainly write Mr. Reefer 

r one FREE books. 


MONEY IN POULTRY =e sta: 
| a SOURS Se Se 
Crescent 


Poultry Farms,Box 40, Des Moines, lowa 












In firing, the gunner does not take deliberate aim, 
but swings the gun up and down and round so 
that a fan-shaped stream of bullets shall be sure 
to fill all the space through which the opposing 
aéroplane has to travel. When both aéroplanes 
are armed with machine guns, the most skillful pilot 
usually wins the fight, although luck often plays a 
part in the result. Our illustration shows the 
famous French aviator, Mr. Jules Védrines, about 


PRESSED HARD 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE. 

When people realize the injurious effects of 
coffee and the better health that a change to 
Postum can bring, they are usually glad to lend 
their testimony for the benefit of others. 

“My mother, since her early childhood, was an 
inveterate coffee drinker, had been troubled with 
her heart for a number of years and complained 
of that ‘weak-all-over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making a visit to a dis- 
tant part of the country and took dinner with one | 
of the merchants of the place. I noticed a some- 
what unusual flavor of the ‘coffee’ and asked 
him concerning it. He replied that it was Postum. 

“T was so pleased with it that I bought a pack- 
age to carry home with me, and had wife prepare 
some for the next meal. The whole family liked | 
it so well that we discontinued coffee and used | 
Postum entirely. | 

“TI had been very anxious concerning my 
mother’s condition, but we noticed that after using | 
Postum for a short time she felt much better, had | 
little trouble with her heart, and no sick stomach ; 
that the headaches were not so frequent, and her | 
general condition much improved. This continued | 
until she was well and hearty. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and the 
other members of the family, especially my 
mother, as she was a victim of long standing.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15c. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder — dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c. and 50c. tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


BOYS! GIRLS !—Make your own 
Valentines -_ 


Sent post 
30 oe any- 
_ ft oc - 
eaten, ether 


material for mak- 
ing ten handsome 
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Vereen rom Maxine 
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ace vale! with 
full directions for 
making. T 
—anyone can 
do it. Send 30c. 
for a boxat once. 
Dept. V. 
DENHOLM & McKAY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


SPECIMEN OF. CARNOTITE 


MRS. E. F. pe vin VINE. GneELEy, COLORADO. 

















teach you at home by mail to carn $25 


tated to ies Boot system," lowest price. 
MODELS Write for Free Book. 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 


Stam: | War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 

* France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England. 
etc., 105 vars., Ze. 1000 fine mixed, 4 New 32- e List 
FREE. Agts. wid., som, IBuy Stamps. L.B.Dover, St. 


FREE w YOU 


Pode 


Yes, Madam, that is 

exactly what we mean. 

We will send you one of 

our superb, BRAND 

\. NEW, easy 'glidin and 

\ deep cleaning, Frantz 

\ Premier Electric Clean- 

Fy rs on 10 days’ i'n 7 

r a trial. 
going to com 

‘ou, free, this splendid cleaner: for | 10 whole days. 

member, this free loan won’t cost you a 

my B- We even pay all all delivery charges. We 

rv = you have to do is to 

use it to to yous — a for all cleaning 
purposes abo 


Without ¢ Cost To You 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below 

or write us and we will send you the full details 
of this wonderful free loan offer, a and also our 
beautifully illustrated booklet. No are attached 
to this ~~ oom ou touse the Frantz 
pag 10 full days just were your 

Clean y our carpets and your tit 

i¢on your furniture, mat mattresses and w: Use it in 
the nooks We want eS to see for 
yourself how it picks up up phreads, lint ravelings 
ond every epee 

And then, onthe con of te 10 dag free trial if you 
are not more than d delighted with the cles , you 
may return it, or =e. send for it, without s a cent 
¢as ou decide 















= aie on your part. But if y 
ou simply cannot LF yale ‘then 
onion p the Cleaner and pay for it e ie. 


$6563 January 20, 1916 SS SEES THE COMPANION &@638 FOR ALL THE FAMILY S@38 S&S8 309 BESS 











Easy Monthly Payments 


The cleaner goes to you right from our factory, 
or $e Guest from our dealer if we have one in oar aoe. town. 

Kas Femember, you oy the tock bettors fa wn factory prin caenae 
Payment aad Monthly 

e —— to be so swamped with Free Trial requests that w 
a hy FO 
or 
o your 


Sign this coupon and mai 

MAIL THIS COUPON pat gnce, The minute w cheat fron 
oo t plan. Wo cits igo 4 hee = 

ne Caan y Coe reas ; the beanti- 


The Frantz Premier: Company 
1162 Cleveland, Ohio 


Sign this Coupon NOW! 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
Dept. 1162, Cleveland, Ohio 
Without expense or obligation to nd full and 
complete details of of your wonderful Free Trial and 
Payment offer. Also your beautifully Meerrcted be 
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to start for a flight in his monoplane. 
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Rooms always 
just right 


En ESE 


If any of us deserves or re- 
quires a room warmed just 
right to sleep in, to play in 
and to live in, it is the little 
folks. The room must be 
warm of course, but if old 
fashioned heating is used, 
what happens? The air is 
burned, parched, dead air 
—the old heating devices 
absorb the oxygen and its 
place is taken by carbon- 
dioxide, which pollutes 
the atmosphere. Don’t 
take a chance, but 
correctly heat your home 


with 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 
diators warm the air alike throughout 
every room in the way it should be 
without robbing it of its life-giving 
oxygen and filling it with poison. That 
is why greenhouses are invariably users 
of steam or hot water heating. So, 
too, practically every sanitorium, hos- 
pital, institution, etc., uses our outfits. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
furnish the only scientific and correct means 
of heating any building. Besides, you can 
warm your entire building with less fuel, and 
save heavily in labor, cleaning, absence of 
repairs, no rekindling of fires, no rusting, 
blackening, etc. 


These outfits are the most largely used in all 
parts of America, as well as in the cold Euro- 
pean countries, Australia and Japan. They 
have proved their wonderful superiority in 
fuel economy, heat control, reliability, clean- 
liness and easy-to-run- features. Nothing to 
wear out — will endure as long as the building 
and you get your money back when property 
is sold, or obtain higher rental. Measured by 
results, no one can afford not to put in these 
outfits in old or new cottages, houses, flats, 
stores, schools, churches, public buildings, etc. 


Because of 
the specially 
low iron mar- 
ket, now is 
the best time 
to buy. Put 


without dis- 
turbing pres- 
ent heaters 
until ready to 
start fire in 
the IDEAL 
Boiler. Your 
inquiry is 
cordially wel- 
come—puts 
you under no 
obligation to 
buy. Ask for 
valuable 





A No. 5-23-W IDEAL Boiler and 
400 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
3: , were used to heat this 
cottage. At this pricethe goods 
can be boughtof any reputable, 
competent Fitter. Thisdidnot book (free), 


include cost of labor, pipe, “ ” 
valves, freight, etc., which s Ideal ~— 

vary according toclimatic and 12€- ct 
other conditions. now. 





~ 
$150 Permanent Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market; is con- 
nected by iron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
- as long as your building. 


~~ 


_ARERIGAN RADIATOR (UNPANY 

















and Wareh in « large cities 
Write Department 3 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave "Conches 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 4 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIA. 


HE first symptoms of pneumonia are not 
usually different from those of a severe 
cold. There is likely to be a chill, 
followed by a slight rise of temperature, 
loss of appetite, headache, and a cough 
that raises some mucous expectoration. 

That is the case when the pneumonia is ‘‘primary.” 

In the ‘‘secondary’”’ cases, when the pneumonia 

accompanies some other serious illness, all the 

symptoms may be masked by those of the original 
disease, so that the pneumonia is established 
before anyone has even suspected the fact. 

In those cases the patient is already under the 
care of doctor and nurse, and the pneumonia must 
be treated as a complication of the original disease. 
But when a person who has hitherto been well 
comes down with pneumonia, the question of 
treatment becomes very important. Pneumonia 
is a disease for which there is no specific treat- 
ment,—once contracted, it must run its course,— 
yet there are few illnesses in which the sort of care 
that a patient receives so greatly influences the 
result of the attack. 

In a former article we spoke of what could be 
done to avoid pneumonia. That all comes under 
the head of prophylactic treatment, or preven- 
tion. When it is too late for that, and the infec- 
tion is established, a good physician must be put 
in charge of the case. He will attend to each 
symptom as it arises, and his orders must be scru- 
pulously obeyed. The largest, best-ventilated 
and sunniest room in the house should be taken 
for the sick room, no matter who is disturbed 
thereby. Fresh air should circulate through it day 
and night, although a cold wind must not blow 
directly upon the patient. Some account should 
be taken of the sufferer’s condition from hour to 
hour, and the room should be kept a little cooler 
when his temperature is high. 

It was once thought that, because pneumonia 
so often follows a cold, it was best to keep the 
patient smothered in blankets in a warm room, 
but we have learned better. If two rooms can be 
used, it is a good plan to carry the sick person 
from one to the other, and take that opportunity 
to ventilate the vacant room thoroughly. Indeed, 
pneumonia is most successfully treated in the 
open air, as far as that is possible. A light applica- 
tion of mustard to the chest, covered by an oiled- 
silk jacket, is helpful. Do not give the patient ice 
water, but let him have all the cool, pure water 
he willdrink. Stimulants and drugs to relieve the 
pain must be prescribed only by the physician. 
The nurse in charge should stay constantly with 


the patient. 
N 
perfectly amiable terms. I am merely 
neighbored to death.” 

“Neighbored?” Marian asked in bewilderment. 

“To death. Your ears did not deceive you.” 

“But I thought you had such nice neighbors,” 
Marian protested. : 

‘So Ihave. Only Ihave too much of them. For 
example, Mrs. Rankin ran over this morning with 
some fresh radishes from their garden. Mrs. 
Rankin is charming and her radishes are won- 
derful; but I was planning to write this whole 
morning, and she stayed nearly an hour. Ten 
minutes after she left, Miss Cottrell came in with 
a new magazine and stayed half an hour. Then 
Ethel Coulter called up to see if I’d go out snow- 
shoeing with them to-night, and this afternoon 
three others dropped in. It generally happens 
that way when I feel in a working mood.” 

“And last of all—me!”’ Marian concluded. 

“Oh, you! Ishouldn’t hesitate to turn you out in 
a moment if there was hope of my accomplishing 
anything.” 

Just then there came the sound of singing from 
the kitchen. Maggie Daw had a powerful voice, 
and she enjoyed “lifting” it. Words had a way of 
playing tricks with Maggie, but she never lost an 
air. Clear and resonant her voice rang out: 

“Blest are the saints who from their neighbors 
rest.” 

The two girls looked at each other incredulously. 
It seemed too good to be true, but each reading 
corroboration in the other’s astonished gaze, they 
laughed until they were exhausted. 

“At any rate you won’t be bothered with neigh- 
bors when you go to Philadelphia, Cynthia,” 
Marian declared. ‘‘When do you start?” 

“In two weeks,” Cynthia replied. “I shall be 
delivered from my neighbors. I’m going to work.” 

Cynthia went in two weeks; she returned in 
three months. Marian flew out to her as soon as 
she heard the news. Cynthia’s room was like a 
garden, her table like a section of a county fair. 

“The neighbors have been here, I see,” Marian 
said, laughing. 

Cynthia’s eyes filled with quick tears. “Yes, 
they’ve been here, bless them! I wanted to hug 
every one of them. I never dreamed what neigh- 
bors were till [lived three months without them. I 
nearly died of loneliness. I may need to system- 
atize my work and my time, but never again will I 
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NEIGHBORS. 


O,” Cynthia declared, “I haven’t head- 
ache, toothache, or neuralgia; my 





and my best friend and I are upon 











fortune—such as it is—is still intact, |. 
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It gives you a volume of information about operas, artists, 
and composers, and contains numerous portraits and illustrations. 
It shows you how easily all the music of all the world can become an 


interest to every one. 


music, or send to us and we will 

















entertaining and instructive part of your every-day life. 
This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and is of 


It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want every 
music lover to have a copy. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of 


mail you a copy free, postage paid 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


\ New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Boy Scours—ALL Boys 
—TrY 3 IN ONE FREE 


‘A tlention!’’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 
3-in-One a good hard test, absolutely free. 


Write /oday for a generous free sample 
and the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 
3-in-One has been for over 17 years the 
leading bicycle oil. It makes all bearings 
run much easier and prevents wear—cuts 
out all dirt and never gums or clogs. It 
cleans and polishes, prevents rust on all 
metal parts. 

3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It 
oils exactly right trigger, hammer, break 
joint—cleans and polishes barrels, inside 
and out; polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and 
roller skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, 
golf clubs, cameras and every tool you 

own. A few drops do the 
work. 3-in-One will kee 

your catcher’s gloves soft 
and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 
3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c, 25c and 50c. 
(The S0c size is the economical size.) 

Also in patent Handy 

Oil Cans, 3% ozs., 25c. 

Write for the free 

y sample /oday. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


2c. Name paver. 
00., Toledo, Ohio. 
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try to systematize neighbors out of my life.” 





SS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex. 
SS Trinidad, Java,etc. & Album Be. 1000 Finely Mx’d20e. 66 
SS diffU.S..25¢. 1000hingesBe. Agts.wtd. 60% ListPree. Ibuy 
S g 5943 Cote Brilli Ave. 8t.Louis,Mo. 
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Vaudeville Sketch- Monologues, Dia- 
es, Entertainments. PLAYS logues, Minstrel 
Material, Drills, Make-up Goods. ge_ Catalog 
Free. T. 8. Denison & Co., Dept. 77, Chicago. 
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Save $200 to $500 


On Your 


Satisfaction 


un 

him $250 

Ww. of Pe 

have hundreds of similar letters. 
for copies of these letters and our 


All lumber,millwork,hardware,paint, 
including complete plans and specifi- 
catior dard Home Plan $744 
No. 301. See Plan Books 





300 HOME PLANS 
and Book of 5000 
Big Building Bargains 


Home! iri. 


or Money Back! 


a J Lyndgaard of Lake Benton, Minn., writes we saved him 
MM S200, A. L. Reynolds of Madison, N-J 
hundred dollars”; M. C. Bidwell of Norborne, Mo., t 
id of Estherviile, Iowa, that he saved $300 ; 
niel, he that we saved him $800. We 


nm, N.J., that we saved him “several 


hat we saved 


us save for you. Send coupon 


FREE 


Save enough to buy your lot. No agents or dealers. We sell through 


catalog only—rock-bottom prices. 
three 


Over 100. 


000 customers and 


strong banks vouch for us. Everything wo/esa/e. 


Ready-cut Homes—material cut to fit. 


tects’ fees. No local lumber y: 
delays. 
FREE 


schemes, exact prices. Pri 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 
90 per cent. of orders same day received. 
@ Freight paid doth ways and money dacé if 
you are not satisfied. Also get 156-page illus- 
trated book of 5000 Building and deling 
Bargains FREE! All shipped anywhere. Send 


coupon VOW, 
Alllumber, millwork, hardware,paint, © 
including complete plans and specifi- oonee even Li A 


tions. dard H: Plan ov 
No. 198. See Plan Book $957] Established Half a Century 








Standard 
material in the standard way. Buy either way. 
profits to Pay. No 
Over 300 choice plans in 2 big books 
Convenience ideas; well-planned Ge 
hitchens; pantry cases, linen oe two-panel 


Omts— 
No archi- “ Gordon- 
Van Tine Co. 
5898 Case St. 
, Lowa 
ome og FREE the 
Standard Home Plan 
Book, [[] Ready-cut Plan 
Deine eres 
in x »Ready- 
wher Portable. otbeds and 
Greenhouses for the Home Grower. 


Please send detailed 
information about. 
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